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RETROSPECT OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE. 


It is impossible to recur to the history of the anti-slavery cause, 
during the last few years, without being deeply grateful for the 
important triumphs which, under the divine blessing, it has 
achieved. 

In the early part of the year 1831, it is probable that not a single 
leading abolitionist anticipated the overthrow of slavery in the 
colonial or territorial possessions of this country, during the life- 
time of the existing generation of slaves ; and that they would have 
hailed with satisfaction a measure which secured to the children of 
such slaves the blessings of freedom on their attaining the age of 
twenty-one years. At that time, the colonists, confiding in their 
strength and political importance, were in full opposition to the 
British legislature and the government, in relation to the regulations 
for the mitigation of the system of slavery, which had been voted by 
the legislature, and had received the sanction of the King, as far 
back as 1823; and then,ftoo, the government were indisposed to 
punish their contumacy, or to secure, by an appeal to the Imperial 
Parliament, what they had failed to obtain by concession and 
conciliation. Nor were the abolitionists themselves either bold 
or pressing in their demands; they asked simply for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slave population, and the gradual 
extinction of slavery. But in that memorable year, one portion of 
the body advanced the great doctrine of immediate and entire 
abolition, and with a decision which nothing could alter, a courage 
which faced all difficulties, and a zeal which knew no intermission, 
they sent forth their agents through the length and breadth of the 
land; and in a period of time which scarcely sufficed for a 
thorough organization, they carried the question with the public. 
It was universally felt, that ‘“‘SLavERY wAs A CRIME BEFORE 
Gop,” which admitted of no delay in its extinction; and that 
freedom should be given to the slave, without stint or restriction. 
Having thus convinced the public mind, and secured the public 
conscience, there was but little difficulty in moving the con- 
stituencies throughout the kingdom, to exact from their representa- 
tives the advocacy of sound opinions in the House of Commons. 
The result was, the return ofa large body of members to Parliament 
pledged to sustain the abolition cause. Events, in the meanwhile, 
had transpired in the colonies, of such a character as to arrest the 
attention of the government, and to compel them to action. In May, 
1833, Mr., now Lord Stanley, submitted to the House of Commons 
his celebrated scheme of abolition, which, after undergoing a 
Jengthened discussion, and various important modifications, went 
into effect on the Ist of August, 1834, It admitted the justice and 
expediency of abolition, but placed the whole of the slave popula- 
tion, above six years of age, under a system of coercion for a 
period of six years. It created an intermediate state of bondage, 
falsely called “‘ apprenticeship,’ which allowed the existence of the 
worst features of the system of slavery, without the corresponding 
advantages of the promised state of freedom. It soon became 
obvious to those who watched the progress of the measure, that 
“apprenticeship” was but another name for,slavery ; and the facts 
having been laid before the public, and forced on the attention 
of Parliament, with the accustomed ability and energy of the 
leaders of the anti-slavery cause, that fruitful source of irrita~ 
tion, cruelty and oppression, was altogether removed. 

The memorable Ist of August, 1838, witnessed the complete 
triumph of abolition principles, throughout the British West Indies, 
South America, Southern Africa, and the Indian Ocean, under 











circumstances as honourable to the emancipated slaves, as it was 
satisfactory to every true philanthropist. No crime stained the 
advent of freedom. No man was injured in his person or property. 
In his gratitude for the benefit he enjoyed, the liberated negro 
forgot the injuries he had received, and was prepared to return 
good for evil. Seven years have now passed away since the en- 
slaved population of these dependencies of the Crown were made free; 
and whether we estimate the blessings of liberty by the amount of 
physical happiness it has bestowed, or measure it by the moral 
advantages it has conferred on one of the most degraded portions 
of mankind, we must admit that it has more than realized the most 
sanguine expectations of its friends. Formerly, the slave popula- 
tion melted away under a system of toil, privation, and punish- 
ment, too dreadful to be endured; now they increase rapidly in 
numbers, in property, and in influence; formerly, they were 
denied the blessings of education and religion; now they enjoy 
both, and their improvement in character is as remarkable as their 
increase in number. 

This great work having been so happily achieved, the abolition- 
ists directed their attention to the evil of slavery, as it had 
developed itself in other parts of the British empire. Year after 
year they brought the subject under the attention of government 
and of Parliament, and were gratified by the intelligence that, on 
the 5th of January, 1842, the Supreme Council of India had promul- 
gated a law, that ‘‘in no part of the Straits’ settlements, (including 
Malacca, Singapore, Penang, and Province Wellesley,) shall the 
status of slavery be recognized as existing by law.” And “all 
courts and officers of law” were “prohibited from enforcing any 
claims founded on any supposed right of masters, in regard to 
slaves within the settlements aforesaid,” and were ‘‘ enjoined to 
afford protection to all persons against whom any supposed rights 
of slavery were attempted to be enforced.” By this act, many 
thousands of slaves were liberated, and an atrocious slave-trade, 
chiefly carried on by Chinamen or Malay pirates, for the most 
iniquitous purposes, was suppressed. 

The British Government having had the defective state of the 
law for the suppression of the slave-trade, so far as it related to 
British India, pointed out, they submitted a measure to Parliament 
to cure the same. This remedial act having passed the legislature, 
received the sanction of the Crown on the 10th of August 1842, 
It provides, that ‘‘all the powers vested in the governors, lieu- 
tenant-governors, and other persons exercising the authority of 
governors in Her Majesty’s colonies and plantations, and in Her 
Majesty’s officers there, civil and military, for the more effectual 
suppression of the importation of slaves into such colonies and 
plantations, by sea, and for the punishment of all persons guilty of 
the crime of introducing, or attempting to introduce, slaves to any 
such colonies or plantations,’’ shall be ‘‘ extended to, and vested in 
the respective governors, civil and military, of the several presiden- 
cies or places within the territories under the government of the 
East India Company.” It was notorious, that slaves were every 
year introduced into British India from Africa; and that, owing to 
the different opinions entertained by the law officers of the com- 
pany, of-the existing Acts of Parliament against the slave-trade, no 
proper cognizance was, or could be, taken of those criminal acts. 
But this law has removed all difficulties on that head ; and we may 
hope it will be found sufficicnt to secure the object at which 
it aims. 


The principle of abolition having been once recognized by the go-_ 


vernment, it became easy to apply it, We find, therefore, the Go- 
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vernor-General of India, Lord Ellenborough, among the instructions 
he gave to the conqueror of Scinde, the following, which is both 
interesting and important :—‘‘ The Governor-General is pleased to 
direct, that all Acts of Parliament for the abolition of slavery, and 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, shall have full force and 
effect in every part of Scinde, which is now, or may hereafter be, 
occupied by the British army.” This instruction was issued on the 
18th of March, 1843. How many slaves it emancipated we have 
no returns to show; but we are led to infer that, under the domi- 
nion of the Ameers, their condition was deplorable. The instruction 
embraced the abolition of the slave-trade, as well as slavery. That 
nefarious traffic had been carried on chiefly by the subjects of the 
Imaum of Muscat and the Seindians, and was, at times, very 
considerable. 

The next and greatest event took place on the 7th of April, 1843. 
On that memorable day an act received the sanction of the acting 
Governor-General in India, the Honourable William Wilberforce 
Bird, and the Supreme Council, by which all the slaves in the three 
presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, and their dependen- 
cies, were declared free, and brought under the protection of the civil 
and criminal courts, and declared to be entitled to all the privileges 
of the Queen’s subjects. This great act, which liberated millions of 
slaves, will be celebrated in all coming time, as one of the most 
noble which has characterized British rule in India. Those only 
who are fully acquainted with the system of slavery which prevailed 
in that country, with the diabolical acts and atrocious murders to 
which it gave rise, and with the deep and awful degradation to 
which it led, can duly appreciate the value and importance of its 

- abolition. It must produce, in time, the most blessed results. A 
host of evils as disgusting for their impurity as they are hateful for 
their impiety, will rapid:y disappear. The Christian missionary 
¢an now be brought into contact with the most miserable, debased, 
and helpless of our race, and the holy and benign religion which he 
teaches win for itself new triumphs among the heathen. 

Notwithstanding the stringent and comprehensive measures of 
the British legislature against slave-trading by British subjects, no 
inconsiderable number were found, both in this and in foreign 
countries, either directly or indirectly, engaged in it. In Brazil, 
the Spanish and Dutch colonies, and other portions of the 
globe, where slavery prevailed, they were discovered holding, 
buying, and selling slaves. At home, there were joint-stock com- 
panies, whose capital was employed in mining operations, the 
labourers connected with which were slaves. These slaves had 
been purchased by agents representing these companies, who were 
continually supplying the wastes of mortality, or the exigencies of 
the companies, arising from extended operations, by new purchases. 
It having been considered doubtful whether the consolidated Slave- 
trade Act of 1824, reached these cases, a measure was enacted in 
1843, which extended its provisions to British subjects, ‘‘ where- 
soever residing or being, and whether within the dominions of the 
British Crown, or of any foreign country.” This act went into 
operation on the Ist day of November, 1843, since when it has 
been unlawful for British subjects to purchase a slave, or in any 

way to aid or abet the slave-trade in any part of the world, under 
the penalty of transportation, when convicted in any court within 
British jurisdiction. 

The same act contained an important provision, relating to a 
species of slavery which existed at the British settlements, on the 
GoldCoast, Western Africa,—the “‘ pawn system”? as it was termed. 
In the second clause, it is enacted, “that persons holden in servitude 
as pledges for debt, and commonly called ‘ pawns,’ or by whatever 


, other name they may be called or known, shall, for the purposes 


of the said Consolidated Slave-trade Act, and ofan act passed in the 
third and fourth years of the reign of King William IV., (the Slavery 
Abolition Act,) and of this present act, be deemed and construed to 
beslaves, or persons intended to be dealt with as slaves.” This is an 
important enactment. It is now unlawful for persons residing in 
the British settlements or elsewhere, to take persons in pledge, or 


rather in payment for debts, and to deal with them as slaves. 


On the 4th of May, 1843, the Legislative Council at the Cape of 
Good Hope, issued an important minute in relation to Port Natal, 
indicating to emigrants the conditions on which alone they would 
be permitted to settle on that territory. ‘‘ First: that there shall not 
be, in the eye of the law, any distinction or disqualification what- 
ever founded on mere distinctions of colour, origin, language, 
or creed; but that the protection of the law, in letter and in sub- 
stance, shall be extended impartially to all alike. Secondiy: that 
no aggression shall be sanctioned upon the natives residing beyond 


the limits of the colony, under any plea whatever, by any private 
person or body of men, unless acting under the immediate authority 
and orders of the government. Thirdly: that slavery, in any shape 
or under any modification, is absolutely unlawful, as in every other 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions.” This minute was refdered 
necessary by the Dutch Boers having commenced a system of 
slavery at Port Natal, which, if they could have had their way, 
would have given rise to a new branch of the slave-trade. 

On taking possession of the Chinese island of Hong-Kong, 
slavery was found to prevail there. It became necessary, therefore, 
to abolish it, in order to bring the institutions of the new colony 
into harmony with British law. For this purpose, an ordinance 
was passed by the governor in council, Sir Henry Pottinger, on 
the 28th of February, 1844, to define the law relative to slavery 
in Hong-Kong. By this ordinance, “the laws of England pro- 
hibitory of slavery, together with the punishments and penalties 
provided therein, shall be in full virtue and operation, and shall be 
duly enforced and inflicted in the said colony.” Of course, the 
importation of slaves is equally forbidden, and subject to appro- 
priate punishments. The enactment of such a law as this cannot 
fail to have the most salutary influence in China, and may, and we 
trust will, lead to important results. 

There yet remained one spot within the limits of the British 
dominions, where slavery existed—the island of Ceylon. It was 
important that goverument should abolish it there also. In 1842, 
the great bulk of the slave population became free, by forfeiture 
to the Crown. The registration law had not been complied with. 
By this forfeiture about 37,000 slaves were put in possession of their 
liberty. There still remained to be emancipated in the Kandyan 
provinces, 379 slaves ; and in reference to them, Lord Stanley, in 
reply to a recent communication from the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society states, “‘ that an ordinance was 
enacted by the Legislative Council of Ceylon, in the month of 
December (1844), last and that the ordinance has been allowed, 
and confirmed by the Queen.” 

Thus has a final blow been struck at the system of slavery, n 
all its forms, whether existing in the colonies and settlements of 
Great Britain in the West Indies, South America, Western and 
Southern Africa, the Indian and Chinese Oceans, the Straits of 
Malacca, the coast of Siam, the vast territories of Hindostan, 
Scinde, the Tenasserin provinces, contiguous to Birmah, and Ceylon. 
In no part of the British Empire can a slave be legally held—in no 
part of the British Empire can the slave-trade be carried on—in no 
part of the world can a British subject now engage in this horrible 
traffic with impunity ; and these glorious triumphs for humanity 
and for God, have been secured, not by the sword, but by moral, 
religious, and pacific means only. It is now the duty of British 


lest in any part of the British dominions their fruits be lost or 
unenjoyed. To them the emancipated millions look for counsel and 
support, in securing the practical working of the laws which have 
bestowed on them the precious gift of freedom. 

We must not measure the great fact of the abolition of slavery 
throughout the entire British Empire, merely by the good, whether 
present or prospective, which it has, or may confer ; but by the evil 
and crime which it has prevented. Had slavery remained un- 
disturbed in the British colonies, what an amount of suffering, degra- 
dation, and death would have afflicted its victims! Driven'to des- 


conflagration and blood. Instead of beholding them a contented 
peasantry, increasing in numbers, and proving how worthy they are 
of the blessings they enjoy, we might have beheld them, in the 
sullenness of despair, bending under the yoke of the oppressor ; 
or, conscious of their rights, in open revolt, subject to all the 
murderous atrocities of military law. If we turn to British India, 
who can calculate the value of the Act of Emancipation there? 
Not only does it afford a bright example to the native states, 
by which our territories are surrounded; but the wandering 
Brinjarrie and the ruffian Thug can no longer perpetrate their 
evil deeds for supplying the cities and temples with female 
children. The market is closed to them; the demand for kid- 
napped children must cease ; to infringe the law will entail a heavy 
punishment ; and however much some may lament that they can 
no longer hold their fellow-creatures as property, millions will 
rejoice in the protection which the law now gives to them and to 
their children, and exult in their new and happy condition. 

In this brief retrospect of the anti-slavery cause, we have not 





mentioned the names, either living or dead, of those distinguished 
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men, who, under God, have been the chief instruments in effecting 
this great work. The living, with the venerable Thomas Clarkson 
at their head, with ripened experience, still pursue the noble object 
to which they have devoted themselves. Their field of operation is 
the world ; they labour for the universal overthrow of slavery and 
the slave-trade ; and they seek not, as their reward, the praise of 
men. It would, however, be unjust to the memory of the de- 
parted leaders of the cause, if their names were not mentioned with 
honour. Death has been busy, and has taken from us the most 
eminent of its advocates: Granville Sharp, William Wilberforce, 
Andrew Thompson, James Stephen, Zachary Macaulay, Sir John 
Jeremie, James Cropper, William Allen, and Sir Fowell Buxton, 
are departed. As the benefactors of their race their works follow 
them, and are their best eulogy. Nor amongst women must we 
forget the honoured names of Elizabeth Heyrick, Sophia Sturge, 
and Elizabeth Fry. All these gave the strength of their youth, 
and the vigour of riper years, to the cause of the suffering and the 
oppressed, and have left us an example, that we should follow their 
steps. May the rising youth of the land catch a double portion 
of their spirit, and devote themselves to the completion of the great 
work they so nobly began! 





SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE DOMI- 
NIONS OF THE IMAUM OF MUSCAT. 


The Imaum of Muscat, notwithstanding the very excellent cha- 
racter Mr. Clarkson, the barrister, has recently given him, is, per- 
haps, the greatest slave-holder and slave-dealer in the world. A 
large portion of the revenue which he derives from his dominions 
in Africa and Asia is drawn from the import and export of slaves. 
Captain Cogan, formerly political agent at Zanzibar, in an official 
memorandum, dated the 5th December, 1839, says :— 


“ The financial resources of his Highness are now £80,000 per annum ; 
£20,000 of which emanates, directly or indirectly, from the sale or pur- 
chase of slaves. Of these there are from 45,000 to 50,000 annually sold 
in the Zanzibar market, about 20,000 of which are exported to Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and the coast of Machersen.” ; 


In reference to his Asiatic territories, it is stated, in a communi- 
cation to government, dated, Kurrak, the 4th March, 1842, 


‘‘That the annual importation of slaves to Muscat and Soor is never 
under 20,000, and is more often near 30,000 souls. Of these, many are 
carried into the interior, but the greater portion are re-exported in all 
kinds of vessels, and by all manner of purchasers, chiefly, however, by 
regular slave-traders, who frequent these towns in order to speculate.” 


The following extracts, from the report of Captain Hamerton, 
made to the Bombay Government, in 1842, will further show the 
extent and character of the slave-trade, as carried on by the Imaum 
and his subjects, at Zanzibar. Captain H. says :— 


‘The number of slaves imported into Zanzibar from the coast of 
Africa, subject to the dominion of the Imaum, and for whom duty has 
been regularly paid at the Custom-house, averages, for the last four years, 
fifteen thousand yearly ; but it is to be observed, that a vast number are 
imported for whom no duty is paid; for instance, the boats of his High- 
ness the Imaum, and those of his sons, pay no duty on the slaves imported 
in them from the coast of Africa; and the number imported is very great ; 
they are constantly bringing them over in-some of those boats, as many 
as three and even four hundred. The poor creatures, on tieir arrival 
here, are frequently in a truly miserable state, almost starved to death ; 
they are procured chiefly by the Banian brokers, on the chiefs coming to 
the coast. These brokers go from Zanzibar to the different ports under 
the dominion of his Highness the Imaum, and procure the slaves in the 
following manner :— 

‘¢ The tribes from the interior who bring down the ivory and gum-copal, 
have it all carried by the people they from time to time take in war, and 
they always barter the slaves along with the articles they have carried from 
the interior to the coast. Money is not given either for the slaves or for 
the articles they bring; it is a barter trade. American cloth, beads, 
muskets, and powder, are the chief articles given in exchange for the 
slaves; ivory and gum-copal, the principal articles of commerce, from 
what is usually called the Imaum’s African possessions ; and she business 
is chiefly carried on by Banians and Indian Mahomedans, and the slaves, 

Srom the time they come into the hands of the broker, are kept at the 
least possible expense; they barely receive as much food as will keep 
them alive until they reach the market in Zanzibar. 

‘¢The principal place on the coast of Africa, within the dominions of 
the Imaum, from whence the greatest number cf slaves are exported, is a 


place called Kebinga, about fourteen miles worth of Kulwa; but the na- | 


tives usually call Kebinga, Kulwa. This was the chief port where the 


slave ships formerly filled up; but, for the last ten ycars, Kulwa has gra- 
dually been deserted, and all the trade is now carried on at Kebinga. 
There are regular establishments there for the carrying on the slave-trade ; 
it is the chief port to which the ivory, gum-copal, &c., are brought from 
the interior, and sent to Zanzibar for sale. 

‘ A custom prevails here amongst the Arabs who have not funds to buy 
slaves, of going over to the coast of Africa, and seizing and conveying off 
the natives, and forcibly taking them for sale to the northward. The 
slaves so brought away are chiefly children, boys and girls; and I have 
observed, since I have been here, that the Arabs who procure slaves in 
this way are from the Red Sea and South Coast of Arabia. The Arabs 
from the pirate coast in the Persian Gulf, yearly take a number of slaves 
by force from Lampepaei yet the Imaum is unable to pent them ; he 
fears to do so.’ 

From these extracts it will be seen that the chief sources whence 
the supply of slaves is obtained for the Zanzibar market, are war 
and kidnapping ; and, although Captain Hamerton does not men- 
tion the fact, there can be no doubt that the loss of life connected 
with this dreadful traffic is, proportionally, as great on the Eastern 
as on the Western Coast of Africa. 

We now give another extract from Captain Hamerton’s report, 
which will show that the subjects of his Highness the Imaum are, 
according to their means, as much addicted to slavery and the 
slave-trade as himself :— 


‘+ All, each, and every one, the subjects of his Highness the Imaum of 
Muscat are concerned in the slave-trade, being holders of slaves, every 
person in proportion tohismeans. Each man possesses from five slaves to 
two thousand, and from which number they sell as many as from time to 
time they require, to realise whatever sum or sums of money they may 
happen to want. A man’s wealth and respectability, in the dominions of 
the Imaum of Muscat, is always estimated by the number of African 
slaves he is said to possess. The meanest of the Imaum’s subjects in 
Oman and Zanzibar, and on the coast of Africa, whether an Arab or a 
half-caste Arab, or a freed man, such freed man being a Mussulman, never 
dreams of doing any sort of labour when he has once got together sufficient 
money to purchase a slave, or a number of slaves, after which he lounges 
about from place to place with a sword under his arm, and calling himself 
an Arab, appears content to subsist on whatever his slave or slaves may 
by their labour, or, frequently, by their robbery, procure for him. He 
has but one care on earth now, to procure the means of obtaining slaves. 
Female slaves are rarely kept for any length of time by the subjects of 
the Imaum. They, in conséquence of the facility of procuring female 
slaves in the bazaar of Zanzibar, have the opportunity of indulging to 
the fullest extent their love of variety in women. The meanest rufian 
Srequently buys a number of young girls in the slave market, with an 
understanding between him and the broker from whom he buys them, 
that on their being re-sold within a given time (when he has satisfied 
himself), that, should there be a deficiency on the giris being re-sold,. 
that the buyer is to sustain the loss, and these girls are always sold again 
Sor exportation to the Persian Gulf, Red Sea, and coast of Arabia; the 
price they are sold for is from three to eight dollars ; a great number die: 
JSrom the little care taken of them from the time they are brought from 
the coast of Africa, until they are re-sold, (generally between the months 
of February and April, when the vessels coming from the northward, 
leave Zanzibar.) The male slaves, on their arrival at Zanzibar, are sold 
by the people who buy them to the different shambas or farms, all over 
the island ; and until the time arrives when their owners sell them as they’ 
require, and retain as many as are necessary for domestic servants, or la«. 
bourers on the farms; some are brought up to trades—blacksmiths, care 
penters, &c.; their masters receive whatever they may earn. The only. 
article of food given to the slaves by their masters, is dried shark-fish 
and mohego (cassada); and for clothing, as much American cloth as is. 
sufficient to hide their nakedness.”’ 

How many horrors does this statement reveal! The ocala 
we have marked cannot fail to excite attention ; they clearly point 
out the hideous features of slavery as_it exists in Zanzibar, We 
once more revert to Captain Hamerton’s Report, for the purpose of 
completing the official statements of this functionary in relation to 
slavery and the slave-trade, as they exist at the seat of the govern- 
ment of the Imaum. In a despatch to Lord Aberdeen, dated 
January 2, 1844, he observes :— 

‘¢ In the island of Zanzibar and the adjacent island of Pemba, the po- 
pulation is estimated at about 450,000, of which only nineteen are white, 
—American and English merchants; but three white women,—one the 
wife of a merchant, and the other two are concubines brought from Eng- 
land by the captain of the’ Imaum’s ship the Sulfaneh; about 800 
Arabs, and 800 Banians and Indian Mahomedans (free, copper-coloured 
men); females as three to one man; about 400 free Arab women; the 
ara of free black women unknown, but it is very small, About 

e-fifth of the whole population are considered free. The population 
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are growing rich, and able to buy more slaves to cultivate cloves, 
the ‘chief article now cultivated, and from which considerable profit 
is derived in a few years. The cultivation of sugar is increasing, and, of 
course, a much greater number of slaves will be required. For the last 
ten years, slaves have every year been brought into Zanzibar, from the 
coast of Africa and from Madagascar—at least 20,000 every year. The 
deaths amongst the agricultural slaves is very great, from twenty-two to 
thirty per cent. yearly !”’ 

Here is a vast mortality. Truly, human life is cheap indeed at 
Zanzibar. The price of Africans at Zanzibar is as follows :—Boys, 
from seven to ten years of age, seven to fifteen dollars ; from ten to 
twenty years old, fifteen to thirty dollars ; full-grown men, seven- 
teen to twenty dollars. Women are more valuable, the price some- 
times being as high as thirty-five dollars. 

The residence of Captain Hamerton at Zanzibar appears to have 
led the Imaum to the decent practice of burying the dead slaves, 
who were cast out upon the beach to be devoured by dogs. The 
fact is thus stated by this gentleman :— 

‘« I beg to mention that when I first arrived here, it was not the custom 
to inter the slaves; they were always thrown out on the beach when they 
died, and were devoured by the dogs of the town; but, on my continually 
talking to the Imaum on the shameful practice, contrary to the laws of 
God and man, as I used to tell him, he has caused all dead bodies to be 
buried. I have seen fifty dead Africans, men and women, lying on the 
beach, and the dogs of the place tearing them to pieces, as one sees the 
carrion eaten by the dogs in India.”’ 

But we are told that this high-minded prince, whose virtues are 
blazoned forth at the police-oftices of the metropolis by Mr. Clark- 
son, the barrister, is most honestly discharging his duties towards 
this country, in the fulfilment of his treaty engagements for the 
suppression of the slauve-trade. Nothing, we believe, can be 
farther from the truth than this. Adverting to this very point, 
Captain Hamerton says :— 

** With respect to the suppression, or even the amelioration of the slave- 
trade, which is carried on by the subjects of his Highness the Imaum, and 
other chiefs on the coast of Africa, nothing can ever be effected by nego- 
ciation. The Imaum has not the power to interfere in the matter, even 
were he willing to do so; but he is not.”’ 

In a subsequent communication to the Bumbay Government 
Captain H. writes as follows :— 

‘« With reference to the third paragraph of your letter, I have to assure 
you, for the information of the Governor in Council, that I have on various 
and many occasions, whenever the least opportunity offered for my so 
doing, always tried to impress upon the Imaum, and also upon his sons, 
the great interest the people of England felt for the suppression of slavery, 
and of the success of the measure in many parts of the world, and of the 
hope the people of England entertained of his Ilighness’s co-operation for 
the extinction of the trade; but I should feel that Iwas deceiving go- 
vernment if I did otherwise than assure you, that I always but too plainly 
saw how unpleasant the subject was to his Highness and his people. 
He always talked in this way: that the Koran, the word of God, as the 
Imaum calls it, sanctioned it; and the Arabs—of all Mahomedans, the 
people considered by the Almighty as most deserving of favour—had a 
right to enslave infidels; and, moreover, his Highness frequently says to 
me, ‘ I well know the English have the power to stop the conveying slaves 
by sea, but it will bring upon them the curse of all Jslam (Mahomedans) ; 
Arabs won’t work; they must have slaves and concubines; but I see the 
English will soon do something.’ ” 

The fact is, the Imaum is avarcious, He will consent to aban- 
don the export slave-trade if the government will grant him 
£20,000 per annum, his estimated income from the traffic; and 
will aid him in the preservation of his dominions, against other and 
hostile chiefs. The government has offered him, we regret to say, 
£2,000 a-year, and the island of Bahrein ; but it is evident that he 
hopes to make better terms, although, probably, if he has not by 
this time, he will, ultimately, accept them, und then find the means, 
as he has hitherto done, of evading them. 

The latest treaty for the suppression of the slave-trade between 
this country and the Imaum, simply gave our cruisers the power 
to eapture such of his vessels as were found with slaves on board, 
beyond a direct line drawn from Cape Delgado, passing two de- 
grees seaward of the island of Socotara and ending at Papein.” 
He might ship by any other vessel, to any extent for which there 
might bea demand. By a previous treaty he had engaged to pro- 
hibit his subjects from “the selling of slaves to all sects of Chris- 
tians.” But he violated his engagements whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. On the 5th of May, 1843, Captain Christopher, 
of the Cleopatra, communicated the fact to the Hon. J. Percy, 
the admiral on the station, that the vessels belonging to the terrie 
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tories of the Imaum of Muscat supplied the market at Quillemaine 
with slaves, whence they are usually shipped to Brazil. 

*« At the entrance of Quinzungo,’’ he says, ‘‘ there is a barracoon for 
slaves, as well as between it and Quillemaine; it has always on hand a 
great stock of slaves, so that a vessel arriving in the river can, in twenty- 
four hours, complete her cargo. They sometimes go into the river for 
that purpose, at other times take them in outside the bar—the river being 
well provided with long-boats, so that they can take a cargo out at one 
trip. 

‘*T do not think the slave-trade is carried on with any activity in this 
channel; but at Quillemaine, and the small ports in the vicinity of that 
place, slaves are always to be had at about thirty dollars each, and at the 
the shortest notice. The market at Quillemaine is in some measure sup- 
plied by the dows belonging to the territory of the Imaum of Muscat, 
which bring slaves along the coast from the interior. There were several 
detained at Mozambique when I was there.”’ 

But for the statement of Mr. Clarkson, the barrister, and the 
facts which have recently transpired on the river Thames, we should 
not have troubled our readers at so great a length with the slave- 
trading practices of the Imaum and his subjects. We must, how- 
ever, in order to complete our statements, add one fact more, which 
is this:—Lord Aberdeen transmitted to Captain Hamerton, at 
the close of the year 1844, the draft of a treaty for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, which reserves to the Imaum the right of carrying 
on the slave-trade to any extent “between the pdrt of Lamoo, to 
the north; and the port of Kulwa, to the south; including the 
islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and Monfea ;” thus leaving open to 
the ravages of this monstrous traffic about 500 miles of the Eastern 
Coast of the African Continent. Such a treaty can be of no possible 
use ; and, however it may be attempted to be glossed over by the go- 
vernment, it contains an implied sanction of the traffic within the 
limits indicated. Besides, it strikes us as perfectly absurd that the 
Imaum should be expected to treat that as a crime if carried on 
with Arabia, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, which it is to be 
regarded as innocent if carried on with Zanzibar, Pemba, and 
Monfea, where the greatest demand for slaves exists. It appears 
also equally absurd that his Highness should be invited to use his 
utmost influence with the chiefs eastward of his African possessions 
to prevent the introduction of slaves from Africa into their respec- 
tive territories, when the Imaum himself is to be allowed to import 
them into his own to his heart’s content. We venture to think it 
would have better become the dignity of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to have used their influence with the Imaum to terminate the 
system of slavery in his dominions, and to have taught him to 
depend for his revenue on legitimate commerce and the resources 
of the soil, rather than on the enslavement of his fellow-men, and 
on that guilty traffic for which he can find no authority even in the 
Koran. 





MANUFACTURE OF ARTICLES FROM FREE-GROWN 
COTTON. 
_ We give insertion with much pleasure to the following address, 
which is in course of extensive private circulation :— 
TO THE FRIENDS OF THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE- 
TRADE AND SLAVERY. 

It is cause for devout thankfulness to the Almighty, that, by his 
blessing on the efforts of those who laboured for the abolition of 
the Anglo-African slave-trade and of British colonial slavery, 
those dreadful evils have both been abolished by law. We can 
and do rejoice, that the shores of Africa can no longer be infested 
with impunity, by the man-stealer from our country; that nearly 
800,000 of our fellow subjects, once held as slaves in the British 
colonies, have been emancipated ; and that millions who were lately 
bondmen in British India are now legally free. 

These gratifying and cheering results of past labours should lead 


‘us to pursue with increased energy what remains to be done in the 


great work of emancipation, beyond the limits of the British em- 
pire. Let none hastily, and without due consideration of the subject, 
conclude that British abolitionists can do little or nothing to hasten 
the termination of slavery, in countries subject to foreign rule. 
We believe there are many ways in which this may be done. 
Among these, we may refer to the practicability of calling the 
attention of persons..in foreign lands to the crime of slavery, and 
to those. dreadful evils which are inseparable from its existence. 


| We may also point out to them the duty, the safety, and the advan- 


tages of emancipation. But we desire, at present, to direct atten- 
tion to one painful fact, conne¢ted with the establishment and increase 
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of foreign slavery, and to state the course which we think should 
be adopted, both in order to avoid a continued implication in the 
crime, and to discourage a system which we so strongly reprobate. 

It can, we believe, be clearly shown, that American slavery is 
principally supported by the demand of Great Britain for the cot- 
ton of the United States. Allow us, then, briefly to state the extent 
and some of the revolting circumstances of the slave system in 
America, and to adduce proof of the assertion, that the people of 
England are largely implicated in its encouragement. 

The slave population of the United States of America may be 
estimated at 2,800,000. This large number of our fellow-men, 
whose right to liberty is no less sacred than our own, are cruelly 
coerced to toil for the benefit of others. With worse than savage 
barbarity, the marriage relation among these victims of oppression 
is not recognised by law; hence those who morally sustain the 
relation of husbands and wives are often separated for life, by the 
sale of one or both, at the will of their ‘‘owner,’’ to places dis- 
tant from each other. The ties of parent and child are equally 
disregarded, as might be expected from those who scruple not to 
sever the conjugal relation. In addition to this disregard of the 
social rights and of the common feelings of humanity, slaves are 
debarred from an acquaintance with even the rudiments of know- 
ledge, lest they should thereby become acquainted with their 
wrongs, and learn how to escape from them. To teach a slave to 
read is punishable with severe penalties, and in one slave state, 
(Louisiana,) death is the legal penalty for a second offence. 
For attempting to escape from bondage, the laws of all the slave 
states allow the life of the slave to be taken by the pursuers, if he 
cannot otherwise be secured; and imprisonment or death is the 
penalty inflicted on those who aid a slave in his escape from 
bondage. 

The American domestic slave-trade, which is carried on between 
the various slave states, is in some of its features too revolting for 
detail. By this trade it has been estimated that no less than 70,000 
persons are annually sold, the greater portion taken from the place . 
of their birth to more fertile regions, and to severer toil, and in a 
multitude of instances, subjected to those cruel separations of the 
nearest domestic ties to which we have before alluded. To all who 
recognise the principle that to hold an innocent fellow-being in 
slavery is criminal in the sight of God, we need scarcely say, that 
it is a Christian duty to avoid, as far as possible, all participation 
in, or encouragement of, the crime. 

In stating our belief that the consumers of articles produced by 
slave labour are accessories to the maintenance of the whole system 
of which some features have been described, we advance no new 
doctrine. During the early struggle for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, in the latter part of the last century, the friends of that cause, 
as we have been informed, published and circulated tens of thousands 
of copies of a small tract recommending the disuse of sugar, at that 
time exclusively produced by slave labour. In this tract we think 
it was satisfactorily shown, that a small number of families, by their 
ordinary consumption of sugar, afforded the motive for the removal 
of one slave from Africa, and that, consequentiy, by abstinence from 
sugar on the part of a considerable number of families, the ravages 
of the slave-trade might be expected to be materially lessened. 
Thomas Clarkson, in his “‘ History of the Abolition of the Slave- 
trade,” estimates the number of persons in Great Britain who 
voluntarily abandoned the use of sugar at the period to which we 
refer, at 300,000. In addition to the reasons that have been 
already named for substituting, as much as possible, free-grown 
for slave-grown produce, it is manifest that in so doing, the 
subject of slavery would be much more frequently brought under 
the notice of our countrymen, and a standing protest.be held up 
against it. 

We have already stated, in concurrence with the testimony of 
some of the most eminent friends of the slave in the United States, 
and undeniable facts, that the demand for the cotton of that country 
in Great Britain has been a chief means of perpetuating and extend- 
ing slavery in America. Shortly after the declaration of American 
independence, there was much ground to hope that slavery would 
not long exist in the Union. The tide of public opinion, which had 
already led to acts for the abolition of slavery in several of the 
northern states, was directed with considerable force against it; 
there were at that time few articles of export produced by slaves in 
the states of great pecuniary value. In 1790, the number of 
slaves was 657,000, and the cotton exported, 189,000lbs. In 1843, 
the number of slaves was estimated at 2,847,810; the cotton ex- 


be used to stay this mighty evil, it is impossible to calculate what 
may be its future extension. Shall we then continue to uphold 
and furnish an inducement for the maintenance of this vast system 
of crime and misery which we profess to deplore and abhor? 
Humanity, justice, and religion, forbid us so to do; and we therefore 
confidently cherish the hope that, as one means of, discountenancing 
slavery, many of our countrymen and country women will now be 
found willing and determined, as far as in them lies, to relinquish 
the use of American slave-grown cotton. Nor will they, we trust, 
be less resolute in reference to other articles, the produce of slave- 
labour, among which we may specially reckon Carolina rice and 
tobacco in all its forms. 

By such a course as the above, (which we strongly recommend, ) 
they will not only individually perform that which appears to be 
a manifest duty, but will encourage the efforts of those friends of 
the slave in America who deem it right thus to act. The number 
of these is, we learn, decidedly on the increase. Weare glad to be 
able to inform those into whose hands this may fall, that an attempt 
is being made in this country to obtain a supply of articles manu- 
factured exclusively from cotton the produce of free labour. 
It has been ascertained that some highly respectable manufacturers 
are willing to aid in carrying out the wishes of some friends of the 
anti-slavery cause in this country, in making such an article, 
which will be distinguished by a mark, to show its genuineness. 
In the first instance, the number of articles produced will be small; 
but, if encouragement be given to the attempt, a greater variety 
will hereafter be manufactured and offered for sale. 

It has been already ascertained that the members of several anti- 
slavery societies to whom this subject has been submitted, cordially 
sympathise in the object it recommends. 

We respectfully commend the subject to the consideration of the 
friends of the cause generally. It is, perhaps, unnceessary to add, 
that those who promote the object have no intention of deriving a 
profit themselves from the sale of free labour articles. They may 
be exposed to some loss, and will be glad if any of their friends 
incline to share with them the risk of the experiment. 

Before we close this appeal, we deem it proper to state, that 
whilst we consider it a duty to abstain, as far as possible, from the 
use of articles produced by the labour of slaves, as one means of 
discouraging a wicked system, we deem it no less incumbent upon 
us to persevere in the use of those moral means, which, in our 
opinion, should be unceasingly employed until slavery shall be 
everywhere utterly abolished. 

JoszPx J. Gurney, Norwich. 
GrorRGE THOMAS Bristol. 
JosePH Eaton, 
Joseru Stur@e, Birmingham. 
G. W. ALEXANDER, London. 

1 Mo. (January) 1st, 1846. 





COOLIE EMIGRATION TO MAURITIUS. 


The Papers laid before Parliament, on the subject of Coolie emi- 
gration to Mauritius are full of instruction, and should operate as a 
warning to those British West India colonies which are anxious to 
follow its pernicious example. 

According to a statement of the committee of the Legislative 
Council of Mauritius, appointed to inquire into this subject, the 
following number of Coolies have been introduced into this 
colony, viz.— 

1834—1839 . . 265,468 
1842—1844 . - 46,014 





71,482 
The expenditure connected with the importation of this mass of 
labourers is thus stated by the committee, viz.— 





Expended by the planters. £380,000 
“9 by government . 324,652 
£704,652 


The taxes imposed to meet the advances of government yielded, 
in 1843, £10,854; and in 1844, £29,024; or, in two years, £89,878 ; 
leavirg a sebieas! of £284,774 due to the public treasury, ~) - 

But we find that, notwithstanding this vast importation of 
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expiration of engagement, desertionss, absences and sickness pre- 
vailing on estates.” 

The total population in the colony, available as labourers, the 
committee state to be as follows :— 


Male Indians of first immigration . . 11,000 
” second _,, - + 85,000 
Ex-apprentices . . 1. 1... 6,000 
52,000 


The number of Indians employed in agriculture is estimated at 
36,000; but from this must be deducted for deserters, 2,100 ; 
absentees, 3,850; change of master, 700; and sickness, 2,800; 
total, 9,450; which, substracted from 35,000, leaves but 25,550 
working hands for the estates, exclusive of the emancipated slaves. 

This statement is somewhat modified by a return made to the 
governor, from which it appears that on the 8th of March, 1845, 
the number of labourers employed in the colony was as follows :— 

Indians 34,028 
Creoles ° 4,261 
Chinese and others ; 768 

39,057 

But this return does not distinguish those employed on estates 
from those employed in town, or in domestic offices. The absen- 
tees, for more than a fortnight, are stated to be 2,507; under a 
fortnight, 1,609; and sick, 2,107; total, 6,223. What, therefore, 
may be the exact strength of the labouring population employed in 
the cultivation of sugar cannot be stated ; it may probably amount 
to 30,000. 

We.now return to the statements of the committee: they say, 
“that under the existing system of introducing and engaging 
immigrants, the present demand for labourers will not cease.” 
They state the case thus: Supposing the number of labourers in 
the colony at the commencement of 1845 be 46,000, and that an 
additional 6,000 be added by immigration every year, for eight 
successive years, there will be fewer hands in the colony in 1852, 
than at the beginning of 1845, viz., 44,384; for they calculate the 
mortality will, during that period, amount to 15,214, and the 
departures to 34,432; in all, 49,646, which will more than cover the 
48,000 proposed to be introduced. The committee estimate ‘the 
expense of introducing yearly 6,0C° men, with their wives and 


_ children, and of maintaining the immigration establishment here 


(Mauritius).and in India, at £50,000.” Thus an additional 
£300,000 must be spent out of the public taxes to keep up the 
strength of the gangs on the sugar estates; and beyond this, the 
colonial government is pledged to find the means for re-conveying 
to India the 34,482 Coolies whose period of engagement will 
expire within the next eight years. Those means must be found by 
additional taxation. But the committee say: ‘The revenue 
applicable to immigration purposes will scarcely suffice to introduce 
6,000 men annually, and the colony is already burthened with 
heavy taxes, which it is not desirable to increase.’”’ And this view 
of the subject the governor, SirWilliam Gomm, fully confirms. 

Such, then, is the position of Mauritius, She owes the Colonial 
Treasury £284,774; she has to ruise about £50,000 per annum in 
@dditional taxes, over and above that required for the general civil 
expenditure of the colony; and within the next eight years to 
provide a return passage to India for 35,000 Coolies. It is absurd 
to believe she will -be-éble to do this. What then? Why, she 
must resort to a loan, and mortgage her revenue for an indefinite 
period to come, to pay off the interest and principal. And still the 
evil will continue. Such ap emigration from India as that which 
is at present carried on, is self-destructive every five years. 

But what is the remedy proposed by the committee for this state 


’ of things? Why, “the further introduction of labourers to such 
an extent as to create competition for employment ;” but as the 


whole of the expense of such an operation cannot be borne by the 
community at large, they suggest that ‘‘ the annual engagements” 
of the Coolies shal] be extended to “five or three years,” in 
which case the planters “would probably be willing to pay a con- 
siderable proportion of the expense incurred in bringing in as many 
labourers as they require ;” and, in addition, they ask for more 

agent Jawe, and a better police “tc ensure discipline and regu- 
an the estat .”? What is meant by this, is thus explained :— 

vB, ney, law, and a more efficient police.” ‘An 
ons from employing Indians without an 
h employers for not reporting abseniees.” 
‘A provision to oblige labourers to 










render 800 days service throughout the year, before their engage- 
ment should be considered finished, and their agreement cancelled ;”” 
and ‘to allow the term of imprisonment, if any labourers be exposed 
to that punishment, to be counted as part of their year’s engage- 
ment.” |The committee do not absolutely recommend all these items, 
but they specify them in their report as desired by the planters. 
Why not re-enact slavery at once? We affirm that the existing 
vagrancy law is as stringent as it ought to be, if any regard is to 
be had to the liberty of the subject ; and that any innovation on the 
present contract law, especially such as that proposed, would place 
the Coolies wholly within the power of the planters, both as it 
respects rates of wages and quantity of work. At present, the 
labourer can change his employer at the end of twelve months’ 
service, and avail himself of any advance in the rate of wages in 
the labour market. But under the proposed arrangements he 
would have no such power. He could uot leave a bad master; he 
could not leave an unhealthy locality; he could not better his 
condition; he could not even return to India, at his own expense, 
if he pleased; in fact, he would be subject to the tender mercies of 
those whose only object, in introducing him into the colony, is their 
own profit. It gratifies us to perceive that Sir William Gomm does 
not second the views of the committee. In a diffuse minute on the 
subject, he says, he ‘holds with the protector, Mr. Anderson, that 
the time is not arrived for proceeding to legislate in the spirit of in- 
novation in this all important matter ;”’ with Messrs. Self and Elliot, 
“that not vagrancy, but mis-employment is the great prevailing bane, 
and the great abuse to be corrected by authority ;” and with 
Messrs, Self and Randall, ‘‘ that the present arrangement is best.” 
His excellency further adds, ‘‘I attach importance to the testimony 
of stipendiary magistrates Kelly and Randall, that they observe 
fewer and less grave complaints, preferred both by master and by 
servants under the one year’s engagement than under the five ;’’ 
and subscribes to the opinion of ‘‘ Mr. Seignette, and abundance of 
others, that Sirdar tyranny, and all that proceeds from it, calls for 
the grayest solicitude, and the controlling agency of government.’’ 
There is some mystery in this “‘ Sirdar tyranny,” which we should 
be glad to have explained. It is evident that it is not exercised on 
the planters, for the Sirdars become the tools by which they work in 
procuring the immigrants on their arrival, and decoying them from 
one estate. to another. The governor refers to the power of the 
Sirdars as being almost omnipotent. He says, ‘‘they exercise 
unlimited control and influence over the labourers ;’’ and states, 
‘a very painful instance is before the world, in the proceedings ot 
a late trial by the Court of Assizes, of the thraldom by which the 
mind of an Indian is liable to be held by his superiors on estates, 
whether of his own country or another, to suit a purpose.” Not 
having the report of the trial to which Sir William Gomm refers, 
we cannot inform our readers in what manner Sirdar omnipotence 
was exercised, nor for what purposes. 

On the subject of police, the governor says, he is sure the com- 
mittee will see with him ‘the extreme danger and manifest incon- 
gruity involved in our countenancing any approach to even an 
appearance of a desire to correct an agency, created for the prompt 
and energetic repression and correction of occasional abuse, into 
an engine of extensive coercion, and an ever active stimulus to the 
operations of free labour.” ‘‘ And,”’ he adds, “let us take good heed 
lest, in whatever we do in the matter, we lay ourselves open to a 
charge, even by implication, from our detractors, and more than 
our detractors, of inviting the Indian Government to send its people 
into captivity among us.”” We can well bear the terms levelled by 
his excellency against us, and rejoice that our influence is not 
wholly unfelt even in Mauritius. Not content with the report of 
the committee to which we have hitherto referred, a body of Mau- 
ritius planters and merchants addressed a long letter to Sir William 
Gomm on the 20th of February, 1845, in which they set forth 
their grievances in detail. Here is a statement of particulars :— 

“We cannot too urgently express to your excellency the pressing 
‘necessity and exigency’ of something being done. They make them- 
selves more and more felt every day, and we cannot believe it needful to 
enter into a statement of individual corroborations or arrays of figures to 
prove the fact. It is notorious that no competition whatever exists among 
the population for the employment offered them every hour; that, on the 
contrary, great and ruinous competition for their services, under which 
wages have universally risen, exists among the employers, and that much 
of the time and attention of every proprietor or manager of an estate is 
absorbed by the search for men; that many have rep ives daily at 
the depét, and are equally on the alert to engagements in the country ; 
and that bands are obtained from time to time, only after repeated delays 
and disappointments, in spite of the extravagant wages offered, only by a 
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system of largesse and bribery to their Sirdars, or chiefs, which no employer, 
however exposed to it, both as an unprofitable expense, and a fruitful 
source of disorder, trouble, and insubordination, can escape from. In 
spite of every effort on our part, the number of hands on our estates is 
diminishing, instead of increasing ; and we are obliged to see our flourish- 
ing but costly plantations, outgrown and choked by the weeds at this 
most critical period of the year; and it may be said, that the colony, 
looking at the extent of the ground under cultivation, the produce to be 
saved, and its probable price, is not better provided in regard to profitable 
labour than before the immigration began, so that a disinterested observer 
would look in vain for any sign of improvement in this respect, not- 
withstanding the enormous expense gone to for this single object.” 


Such being the case they advise “the introduction, during the 
current year, of 12,000 men ;” and they add that this addition to 
the present population, ‘aided by internal regulations,” would 
‘¢ produce considerable effect.” 

No doubt; but, asks his excellency, where is the money to come 
from? How is “ the gap to be filled up from the current resources 
of the colony? And for the means from any other quarter, it 
would surely be as vain as it would be unreasonable to look.” If 
they want more labourers, he tells them it must be at the expense 
of those who ‘most largely partake of the benefit expected to be 
derived from such increased introduction.” As to himself, he says, 
‘“‘T shall with difficulty be found a party consenting to the impo- 
sition of any fresh taxes upon the public of Mauritius.” For this 
the tax-paying Mauritians ought heartily to thank him, 

Our readers may perhaps desire to know who the gentlemen in 
Mauritius may be, who so eagerly desire the ruin of the colony to 
promote their personal interests. The following is the array of 
names attached to the documents, and the extract with which we 
close, will show their character :—Henry Adam & Co., Chapman 
& Barclay, F. Barbé, Lorton & Co., R. Jack & Co., S. Antelme & 
H, Monteechio, Wiliam Aikin & Co., Scott & Co., Truquez, Toché, 
King & Co., and Hunter, Arbuthnot, & Co. :— 


‘* My own sense of the character of the report,’’ says SirW.Gomm, ‘‘and of 
the tendency of the resolutions, will, I trust, have been clearly exposed to 
your lordship, and to Her Majesty’s Government, through the tenor of the 
minute above referred to; and I need hardly apprise your lordship (since 
the signatures attached to various representations laid before me, and 
successively forwarded to your lordship in the course of the last two 
years, in part show it), that the parties most urgent for the adoption of 
the recommendations of the committee are those who have been most 
active in the promotion of measures which have led to the financial em- 
barrassments of the colony through a series of years past; and a resist- 
ance to whose requisitions has been so rigidly imposed upon me, not less 
by my own sense of my duty to the real and substantial interests of the 
colony, than by the whole tenor of your lordship’s injunctions, reiterated 
to me for my guidance in the administration of its affairs.”’ 


Will not the planters and tax-payers of the British West Indian 
colonies and Guiana, ponder these facts, especially when they 
consider that each Indian labourer they introduce, will cost them 
twice as much, at the very lowes’, as the Mauritians have had to 
pay for theirs, and twice as much to return them home again ? 





> 


THE BIBLE AGAINST SLAVERY. 


A few years since, one of the most eloquent advocates of the 
abolition cause in the United States, Tazoporr D. WELD, pub- 
lished an article in an American Review, in answer to the inquiry, 
‘Is slavery from above or beneath?”’ It is but little known in 
this country, and as the subject on which it treats with masterly 
skill and power is of first-rate importance in the anti-slavery con- 
troversy, we think we shall instruct and-gratify our readers, both 
at home and abroad, if we produce such portions of it as bear upon 
the general question, and are of permanent interest. We feel per- 
suaded that, in doing this, we shall have the thanks of all those 
who wish to see the sacred Scriptures rescued from the unhillowed 
grasp of slave-holders. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The spirit of slavery never seeks refuge in the Bible of its own 
accord. The horns of the altar are its last resort—seized only in des- 
peration, as it rushes from the terror of the avenger’s arm. Like other 
unclean spirits, it ‘hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest 
its deeds should be reproved.’ Goaded to phrenzy in its conflict with 
conscience and common sense, denied all quarter, and hunted from every 
covert, it vaults over the sacred inclosure and courses up and down the 





Bible, ‘ seeking rest, and finding none.’ The law of love, glowing on 
every page, flashes around it an omnipresent anguish and despair. It 
shrinks from the hated light, and howls under the consuming torch, as 
demons quailed before the Son of God, and shrieked, ‘ Torment us not.” 
At last, it slinks away under the types of the Mosaic system, and seeks to 
burrow out of sight among their shadows. Vain hope! - Its asylum is its 
sepulchre ; its city of refuge, the city of destruction. it flies from light 
into the sun; from heat, into devouring fire; and from the voice of God 
into the thickest of His thunders. 


DEFINITION OF SLAVERY, 


If we would know whether the Bible sanctions slavery, we must 
determine what slavery is, An element is one thing; a relation, 
another; an appendage, another. Relations and appendages presuppose 
other things to which they belong. To regard them as the things 
themselves, or as constituent parts of them, leads to endless fallacies, 
Mere political disabilities are often confounded with slavery; so are 
many relations, and tenures, indispensable to the social state. We will 


and non-electors. Ineligibility to office, as in the case of women. 
Privation of one’s oath in law, as in the case of atheists. Privation 
of trial by jury, as in several European states. Apprenticeships: 
the rights and duties of masters and apprentices are co-relative. The 
claim of each upon the other, results from his obligation to the other. 
Apprenticeship is based upon the principle of equivalent received. Filial 
subordinalion and parental claims. Claims of government on its sub- 
jects: governments owe their subjects protection; subjects owe just go- 
vernments allegiance and support. The obligations are reciprocal, and 
the benefit received by both are mutual, equal, and voluntarily rendered. 
Bondage for crime: the law makes no criminal property. It restrains 
his liberty, but it does not make him a chattel. Test it. To own 
property, is to own its product. Are children born of convicts, govern- 
ment property? Restraints upon freedom: restraints are the web of 
civilized society, warp and woof. Are they slavery? then a government 
fof Law is the climax of slavery! Involuntary or compulsory service : 
a juryman is empannelled against his will, and sit he must. A sheriff 
orders his posse; bystanders must turnin. Men are compelled to remove 
nuisances, pay fines and taxes, support their families, however much 
against their wilis. Are they therefore slaves? To confound slavery 
with involuntary service is absurd. Slavery is a condition. 

Many of the foregoing conditions are appendages of slavery, but no one, 
nor all of them together, constitute its intrinsic unchanging element. 

Enslaving men is reducing them to articles of property—making 
free agents chattels—converting persons into things—sinking immor- 
tality into merchandize. A slave is one held in this condition. In 
law, ‘ he owns nothing, and can acquire nothing.’ His right to himself is 
abrogated. If he say, my hands, my body, my mind, myself, they are 
figures of speech. To use himself for his own good is a crime. To keep 
what he earns, is stealing. To take his body into his own keeping, is 
insurrection. In a word, the profit of his master is made the END of his 
being, and he, a mere means to that end—a mere means to an end into 
which his interests do not enter, of which they constitute no portion. 
Man, sunk to a thing! the intrinsic element, the principle of slavery ; 
MEN, bartered, leased, mortgaged, bequeathed, invoiced, shipped in car- 
goes, stored as goods, taken in executions, and knocked off at a public 
outcry! Their rights, another’s conveniences; their interests, wares on 
sale; their happiness, a household utensil; their personal inalienable 
ownership, a serviceable article or a plaything, as best suits the humour of 
the hour ; their deathless nature, conscience, social affections, sympathies, 
hopes—marketable commodities! We repeat it, THE REDUCTION OF 
PERSONS TO THINGS! Not robbing a man of privileges, but of himself; 
not loading him with burdens, but making him a beast of burden; not 
restraining liberty, but subverting it ; not curtailing rights, but abolishing 
them; not inflicting personal cruelty, but annihilating personality; not 
exacting involuntary labour, but sinking man into an implement of labour ; 
not abridging human comforts, but abrogating human nature ; not depriv- 
ing an animal of immunities, but despoiling a rational being of attributes 
—uncreating a MAN, to make room for a thing! 

Judge Stroud, in his ‘ Sketch of the Laws relating to Slavery,’ says, 
‘The cardinal principle of slavery, that the slave is not to be ranked 
among sentient beings, but among things—obtains as undoubted law in 
all of these [the slave] states.’ The law of South Carolina says, ‘ Slaves 
shall be deemed, held, taken, reputed, and adjudged in law to be chattels 
personal in the hands of their owners and possessors, and their executors, 
administrators, and assigns, to ALL INTENTS, CONSTRUCTIONS, AND PUR~ 
POSES WHATSOEVER.’—Brev. Dig., 229. In Louisiana, ‘ A slave is one 
who is in the power of a master to whom he belongs ; the master may sell 
him, dispose of his person, his industry, and his labout ; he can do no- 
thing, possess nothing, nor acquire anything, but what must sited to his 
master.’—Civ. Code, Art. 35. 

This is slavery. The eral dtnton beeen « penon and & 
thing, trampled under foot—the crowning distinction of » 
the source, the test, and the snsnsare of thelr velit 
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principle, consecrated by God to universal homage in a baptism of glory 
and honour by the gift of his Son, his Spirit, his word, his presence, pro- 
vidence, and power ; his shield, and staff, and sheltering wing ; his opening 
heavens, and angels ministering, and chariots of fire, and songs of morn- 
ing stars, and a great voice in heaven proclaiming eternal sanctions, and 
confirming the word with signs following. 

Having stated the principle of slavery, we ask, Doxs tHe Bis.e 
SANCTION SUCH A PRINCIPLE? ‘To the /aw and the testimony.’ 











THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


OTICE is hereby given to the Friends and Subscribers of the 
Awti-Sitavery Reporter, that from and after the Ist Janu- 
ary, 1846, it will be issued oN THY FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, and that 
whilst it will be increased to double its late size, its price, with a 
view to its increased circulation, both at home and abroad, will be 
reduced to Five SHiLuinGs per annum, payable in advance, if ordered 
through the Anti-Slavery Office, No. 27, New Broap Srreet, Lonpon. 
The Rerorrex can be ordered, also, through the usual Newsvenders. 





NOTICE. 


Our present number has been forwarded gratis to a large number 
of persons throughout the country whom we regard as friends of the 
Anti-Slavery cause, in the hope that they will be induced to order 
its continuance, according to the terms of the advertisement inserted 
above. 


Owing to a press of matter, several important articles which are in type 
are unavoidably postponed. 


ET ESRI EO TP OE OI TE RIT TOPS 


Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


LONDON, THURSDAY, JANUARY Ist, 1846. 





We commend the first number of our new series to the 
courteous attention of our friends and the public. We have 
thrown into it a greater variety of matter than the contracted 
size of our former series would allow ; and we shall endeavour 
to render it, in all respects, as acceptable to our readers, and 
as serviceable to the cause, as we can. Our conviction of the 
importance of the Anri-Stavery Reporter as an instrument 
for the promotion of the cause of human freedom and happi- 
ness is very deep, and we think all considerate persons will 
sympathise with us. Its utility, however, depends, of course, 
on the extent to which it is circulated, and the vigour with 
which it is sustained. Apart from the direct interest which 
the subscribers may be supposed to feel in its contents, and 
even supposing no such interest to exist, it may be laid down 
as a maxim, that every subscriber to the Anrti-SLavery 
Reporter renders a service to the anti-slavery cause generally, 
by relieving the pecuniary burden connected with it; and on 
this ground we may justly solicit a zealous patronage. We 
do not confine ourselves, however, to such an appeal. We are 


_ sure that the benefit will be individual as well as general ; and 


that no one will peruse the contents of this joarnal from time 
to time, without being led to feel a deeper interest in anti- 
slavery efforts, and becoming more stringently bound to 
advance the great objects to which they are directed. 

We make a special reference to the friends of the cause in 
foreign countries, for the sake of inviting correspondence. 
Not only would it afford us sincere gratification, it would 
also augment our means of usefulness, to be favoured, from any 
part of the world, with information respecting slavery and the 
slave-trade, and more particularly respecting any means em- 
ployed to bring them to an end. 





We have commenced the present number with a retro- 
spect of the Anti-Slavery Cause, and have taken the oppor- 
tunity which the beginning of a new series afforded us of 
looking backwards a few years, and glancing at the successive 
triumphs which have been achieved. The last year which has 

“passed over us agrees, in its general character, with those 








which have preceded it. The most marked and gratifying 
event which has taken place during the course of it, is the 
final extinction of slavery in the British dominions, which is 
noticed in the article we have referred to. To this may be 
added, the measure which has been adopted by the Swedish 
government for the liberation of the slaves in the island of 
St. Bartholomew, and the movement in the States of Den- 
mark. In the United States the movement is decidedly 
onward, although the annexation of Texas is undoubtedly a 
great drawback. But, whatever has been done, much still 
remains to do; and, to do justice to our position, we must look 
forwards as well as backwards. Weare heirs, not to a triumph 
merely, but to a conflict ; and we enter it in the midst of the 
strife, when victories have been won indeed, but when the foe 
is far from having quitted the field. As a counferpoise, there- 
fore, to the feeling of gratulation which may justly attend our 
retrospect, we shall endeavour to call into exercise the reso- 
lution not less justly required by our anticipations. 

Several subjects of great importance yet require attention 
in the British West Indies. Among these we notice in the 
first place, the system of legislation pursued in them. That 
the laws were in a very unsatisfactory state before emancipa- 
tion is well known, and it might be a source of unfeigned 
gratification that changes were effected in them, provided 
those changes were in the right direction. In too many cases, 
however, the spirit of the slave system still animates the legis- 
lative bodies, and pervades the new Jaws adopted by them. 
This has been strikingly manifested in Jamaica, where, by a 
series of enactments, the burden of taxation has been progres- 
sively shifted from the proprietary body to the peasantry, and 
obstructions have been systematically placed in the way of 
their elevation. At the present moment, also, the colony of 
British Guiana, pursuing the course previously adopted by 
Trinidad, is agitated by the prospect of a batch of new ordi- 
nances seriously infringing on personal and social freedom. 
The truth is, that, to a very great extent in the British West 
Indies, the power of legislation is employed to render nuga- 
tory the great boon of emancipation, and the general tendency 
of the new laws is practically to abridge and diminish liberty. 
Were this tendency not carefully watched, there can be no 
doubt but it would in a few years leave emancipation little 
more than a name. 

Another subject requiring attention, is the leaning ap-— 
parent in the Home Government towards a gradual abandon- 
ment of the stipendary magistracy. The institution of this 
body of justices was among the most important provisions of 
the Emancipation Act; and, although, as we have had re- 
peated occasion to observe, the system has not been carried 
into full effect, or been made productive of all the advantages 
it might have yielded, yet it has been, undoubtedly, bene- 
ficial in no inconsiderable degree, and we should be very sorry 
to see it abolished. The government, it is true, have not 
explicitly avowed an intention of this sort ; but various indica- 
tions have appeared which give but too much reason to be- 
lieve that such a design is really entertained. The thing may 
be done gradually, silently, and almost imperceptibly ; but, be 
it done as it may, its influence will be soon and painfully felt, 
in the recurrence of those innumerable and intolerable mis- 
chiefs which, in the West Indies, have always been found 
connected with a planter magistracy. » 

A third matter requiring constant attention, is the system 
of colonial immigration, both from Africa and the East Indies, 
as now patronized by the government. The interests involved 
in this system are of incalculable magnitude, and an immense 
amount of human life and happiness, both physical and moral, 
is sacrificed to it. The government has thrown itself into 
this system with an infatuated zeal, and no efforts must be 
left untried to induce an alteration of their course. 

Earnest and anxious attention is required by a very inter- 
esting class of our fellow-subjects; for although no person 
can now be legally a slave within the British dominions, there 
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are thousands of British subjects held in slavery in foreign 
countries. Cuba and Surinam abound with them. We 
cannot relinquish our conviction that these are as much 
entitled to their freedom as any other subjects of the British 
crown, and we cannot acquiesce in the inaction to which, in 
this matter, the government has resigned itself. Something 
must yet be done to obtain justice for these victims of double 
wrong. 

The case of the emancipados—the name stands in bitter 
mockery of their condition—in Cuba, Surinam, and Brazil, is 
scarcely less affecting. Brought to these countries by slave- 
traders, but liberated by course of law, and bearing the very 
name of freedom as it were blazoned on their foreheads, these 
unhappy Africans are still slaves, and the worst treated of 
slaves. A few of this class of sufferers have been liberated 
on the interposition of the British government, but the great 
bulk of them yet remain, and call for further efforts. 

Besides these, there are in the same countries a very large 
number of slaves who have been introduced contrary to the 
stipulations of the treatics with Great Britain, and who are 
consequently entitled to their release and freedom. The 
pressing of this claim would be, not only an act of justice 
towards them, but a measure most powerfully tending to the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 

Attention is required further by the state of the law in the 
slave-holding portions of the United States, as it affects the 
coloured subjects of Great Britain. At Charleston and New 
Orleans, for example, a British subject, if coloured, arriving on 
board ship, is immediately liable to imprisonment during the 
whole term of his stay, and to be sold into slavery for the 
payment of the jail fees, if they are not otherwise discharged. 
This law, which was protested against by Mr. Canning, ought 
to be loudly protested against still. 

The condition of the British empire in the East also 
demands attention. Although slavery has no longer a legal 
existence there, it practically lingers in the family and in the 


‘field. Measures for effectually making known the tenor of 


the law throughout India are of great importance and urgency, 
although, at the same time, owing to the vast extent and 
crowded population of the country, of unusual difficulty. 

In addition to these specific objects of exertion, we may 
justly say that, as the influence of British abolitionists extends 
throughout the world, so ought their labours. Our responsi- 
bility is not less than our means of usefulness; and in all 
regions where the crimes and miseries of slavery and the 
slave-trade exist, there must be our eye, our heart, our voice, 
and our helping hand. 





Although there has been no change of ministry, there has 
been a change in the administration of colonial affairs. 
Lord Stanley is succeeded by Mr. Gladstone. We sincerely 
hope that this will be a change for the better, and that 
Mr. Gladstone will bring to the management of the vast 
colonial empire of Great Britain more enlightened views on 
some important points than have been followed by his pre- 
decessor. We may refer particularly to the system of 
colonial immigration, which Lord Stanley patronised with 
a zeal and perseverance approaching, in our judgment, to 
infatuation. 





We direct attention to a paper in our present number, en- 
titled Manufacture of Articles from Free-grown Cotton. It 
consists of an address, signed by several of the most distin- 
guished friends of the anti-slavery cause, on the importance 
of discouraging the culture of cotton by the labour of slaves, 
and contains the very gratifying announcement that “an at- 
tempt is being made in the country to obtain a supply of arti- 
cles manufactured exclusively from cotton the produce of free 
labour.” Some highly respectable manufacturers, the address 
further states, have shewn themselves willing to aid in carry- 


ing out this design, and, from our knowledge of the parties 








referred to, we declare our full conviction that they will do it 
in perfect good faith, so that the genuineness of the article 
may be entirely depended on. We anticipate that this 
will be a highly gratifying announcement to the British 
public at large, and we warmly congratulate upon it all 
friends to the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. This 
blow at the atrocious slave-system of the United States will be 
eminently acceptable to them, and will not fail to secure their 
prompt and active concurrence. It will be but a repetition of 
the effort so vigorously and so successfully made in former 
years to diminish the use of slave-grown sugar, and it will 
be free from some of the difficulties by which that effort 
was attended. Cotton goods for which the slave has 
not toiled will be to multitudes, not only a new, but a most 
attractive luxury, and the extensive use of them will be a 
most serious and impressive warning to the slave-holders of 
the United States. 





The King of the French has opened the session of the 
French Chambers with a speech, from which we male the 
following extract :— 


‘The friendship which unites me with the Queen of Great Britain, 
and of which she again so affectionately gave me a proof, and the mutual 
confidence existing between the two governments, have happily secured 
the good and intimate relation between the two states. The convention 
concluded between us to put an end to the odious traffic in slaves is at 
present being carried into execution. Thus,-by the cordial co-operation 
of the maritime forces of the two states, the slave-trade will be efficaciously 
repressed, and at the same time, our commerce will be replaced under the 
exclusive protection of our flag.”’ 

His Majesty, in making this complacent reference to the 
new treaty with England, does one thing and omits another, 
both of them worthy of notice. The King of the French 
calls the slave-trade odious. It isa goodterm. We only ask 
whether it is less odious in the French territory of Algeria 
than it is on the coast of Africa? The King of the 
French makes no mention of slavery. This, it is to be 
presumed, is not odious in his eyes. Or did he feel that he 
could pass no compliment on the colonial law of last session, 
and its supplementary ordinances ? 





A contemporary journal, noticing the memorial some time 
ago presented by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society to Sir Robert Peel, soliciting him to give 
encouragement to the growth of cotton and sugar in our 
Indian possessions, speaks of it as “dictated by a narrow 
policy,” and as intended “to encourage the old system of 
protection and bounties.” We feel it our duty to remark on 
this representation, which certainly does injustice—not design- 
edly, doubtless—to the intentious of the Committee, and, as 
we believe, both to the spirit and letter of the document. 
There are many ways by which the productive agriculture of 
India may be encouraged besides protecting duties, and to 
these exclusively the memorial of the Committee had 
reference. 





We are happy to see that the culture of cotton is attracting 
attention at Port Natal. The Cape of Good Hope and Port 
Natal Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, after noticing the 
wool-growing at the Cape, uses the following language :— 


‘ By the annexation of Natal, which possesses all the advantages of @ 
tropical climate, another branch of colonial industry is opened up, pro~ 
mising to be at least as important as that of which we have been treating, 
viz., Corron. It has been with great satisfaction that we have occa-. 
sionally adverted to the spirited exertions of the planters.”’ 

The writer then mentions the state of the English markets,. 
and adds— 

‘‘ This state of things in Great Britain is highly satisfactory, and we- 
trust will induce our planters to bestir themselves in the culture of this 
useful plant ; for they may depend on every encouragement being given 
to them in England in proportion as free labour in Africa is extended. 

** Great as the success of our wool-growers hag beer, ang bright as their 
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prospects still are, we hope to see the cotton-planters, by dint of con- 
tinued exertion and patronage, ere long also enjoying equal prosperity 
from the growth of this article; and we do not see where is the impedi- 
ment thereto, considering that the demand for both is of so highly pro- 


mising a nature.”’ 





The Government of Brazil has resented the act of the 
British Parliament of last Session, conferring on British 
Courts of Admirality the power of proceeding against 
Brazilian slave-traders, by the transmission of a protest to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and by the publication of this document 
in the principal papers of Europe. We have given in our 
columns the substance of the argument, The case is briefly 
this. So much of the treaties for the suppression of the 
slave-trade subsisting between Great Britain and Brazil, as 
authorised the right of search, and the constitution of mixed 
courts, expired on the 13th of March last; while so much 
was left in operation as stipulated that the slave-trade should, 
by both nations, be deemed and treated as piracy. The 
protest of the Brazilian minister argues against the present 
interference of Great Britain, in the first place, as though 
it were a continuance of proceedings under the expired treaty, 
which it is not; the act of Parliament having notoriously 
been based on the piracy clause, which is admitted on 
all hands to be still in operation. In entering on this part of 
the case, the Brazilian minister takes this position—that the 
stipulation that the two countries shall treat the slave-trade as 
piracy, means only that each country shall so treat it as 
carried on by its own subjects ; and that, consequently, Great 
Britain has acquired no right by it to treat Brazilian subjects 
as pirates, but only to require that the Government of Brazil 
shall do so. The argument is carried to a considerable length, 
but this.is the kernel and strength of it. We do not fee ] 
disposed to hazard an opinion on so nice a point. We may 
remark, however, that the decision of the judges in the 
recent case of the Felicidade favours, in some degree, the 
view taken by the Brazilian Government. It seems to have 
been held by them, that crimes cannot be constituted by 
treaties, but only by laws; and that, notwithstanding the 
stipulation of Brazil with England that slave-trading shall be 
deemed and treated as piracy, this cannot be done until a law 
shall have passed the Brazilian Legislature declaring slave- 
trading to be piracy, and specifying the punishments which 
shall be annexed to it, Notwithstanding the treaty, slave- 
trading is not yet piracy in a Brazilian, no law having been 
passed to make it so. If, therefore, the treaty could be 
considered as authorising Great Britain to punish the subjects 
of Brazil for criminal acts, it cannot, without great difficulty, 
he held to authorise such a course in relation to acts which are 


not criminal. The decision of the judges is thus calculated | | 


still further to perplex the system of diplomatic legislation 
which ha» heen adopted for the suppression of the slave-trade ; 
and this perplexity still further enforces the arguments which 
have been already adduced for its entire abandonment, 





The legislative body of Antigua have voted his Excellency, 
Sir Charles Fitzroy, the late Governor of the colony, the sum 
of £1,000 for the purchase of a piece of plate. An amend- 
ment was proposed, that it should be £600 instead of £1000, 
but the original motion was carried by a majority of ten, 
seventeen members voting for, and seven against it. For our 
part we cannot but deem this mode of paying compliments, 


funds, as exceedingly objectionable in principle ; and we should 
be happy to learn that it was forbidden by the Home authori- 
ties. It is, certainly, a cheap way of testifying respect, for 
gentlemen to put their hands into the pockets of the tax- 
payers, because they happen to have the power, when they 
wish to show their esteem for their friends, instead of putting 
them into their own. We can have no doubt, that a piece of 
plate paid for out of the private resources of the gentlemen 





who voted away the public money, though it were not a tithe 
of the value of that proposed, would have been more acceptable, 
than the present testimonial ever can be. C.'T. Cunningham, 
Esq., late Lieutenant-Governor of St. Kitts, has been ordered 
to Antigua, to occupy temporarily the post created by the 
promotion of Sir Charles Fitzroy to a higher situation. £150 
has been voted by the legislature of St. Kitts for the purpose 
of giving a public entertainment to Mr. Cunningham previously 
to his departure ; only one of the members objecting on the 
ground that he thought such an entertainment ought to have 
been paid for out of the private resources of the members of 
the council, and the assembly. 





An article of some importance, and of rather peculiar 
interest at the present moment, will be found in another page, 
exhibiting the state of the dominions of the Imaum of Muscat 
in relation to slavery and the slave-trade. It deserves serious 
attention. 





We were once informed by an American gentleman, who had 
emancipated his slaves under the influence of Christian prin- 
ciples, that, frequently, when he gathered his family about 
him, including his domestics, for social worship, he was stag- 
gered by the awful denunciations of oppression which he 
everywhere found recorded in the Sacred Scriptures; and his 
conscience told him that the relatien in which he stood to his 
slaves was an unrighteous one, and ought to be immediately 
discontinued. But he not only found the Scriptures opposed 
to slavery : Throughout the whole range of Christian literature, 
deserving of that name, he met with similar, though less power- 
ful, denunciations of the crime. Even the very hymn-books 
contained references which galled him. For some time he was 
in the habit of glancing his eye over the chapters of the Bible 
in course of being read, to discover, before reading, if there 
were anything in them to disturb his composure ; and, in that 
case, to pass them over, or excise the offending passages ; but 
he was not <ually esreful in relation to the hymn-book, and, 
on one occasion, read some verses concluding with the follow- 
ing lines :— 

‘¢ We would not always lie, 
Like slaves beneath the throne, 


Our faith would Abba, Father, cry, 
And thou the kindred own.’’ 


As soon as his eye lighted on the word “‘ slaves,”’ he paused ; 
but as he had read the first line, it was necessary he should 
read on, and he was enabled, by the exercise of a little inge- 
nuity, to get over the difficulty that time. His version was 
as follows :— 
‘¢ We would not always lie, 
Abject beneath the throne,’’ &c. 

Thus the conflict went on for some time, when he found he 
must either abandon his slave-holding, or give up his Chris- 
tianity. He chose the former, and has never regretted the 
sacrifice. 

We have had the foregoing fact brought to our recollection 
by the following extract from an American paper, in which we 
find that the hymns of our Christian poets are not altered in- 
deed, for the ease of the slave-holding and Indian-destroying 
consciences ; but certain admirable verses are altogether ex- 
punged, to meet a spurious Christianity, which will not bear to 
be disturbed by the expression of true Christian principles. 
Our readers will make their own comments. 

‘¢ The Pittsburg ‘ Spirit of Liberty’ gives a recent instance of the jeal- 
ous spirit with which the Old-School Presbyterians exercise their watch- 
ful guardianship over the cause of religious virtue. In the old edition of 
the General Assembly’s Hymn Book, the 218th hymn contains the fol- 
lowing unchristian sentiments, so subversive of the principles and charac- 
ter of that church :— 

‘ O, when shall Afric’s sable sons 
Enjoy the heavenly word, 
And vassals, long enslaved, become 
The freemen of the Lord? 
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‘ When shall the untutored Indian tribes, 
A dark bewildered race, 
Sit down at our Immanuel’s feet, 
And learn and feel his grace? ’ 


“‘ In a late edition of the Hymn-Book, ‘approved and authorized by 
the General Assembly,’ these verses are very properly omitted, and the 
volume rendered fit for family or church use, and in accordance with the 
universal conduct of the Old-School Presbyterians, who believe in the di- 
vinity of slavery, and the rightfulness of exterminating Indians.”’ 





Literature, 


Situation des Esclaves dans les Colonies frangaises—Urgence de leur 
emancipation, par M. Rouvellat de Cussac, Ancien Conseiller aux 
cours royales de la Guadeloupe et de la Martinique, avec cette epigraphe 
Queque ipse misserima vide.—Paris, 1845. 

Situation of the slaves in the French Colonies.—Urgency of their eman- 
cipation, by M. Rouveliat de Cussac, formerly Counsellor at the Royal 
Courts of Guadeloupe and Martinique, &c. &c. 

The publication of this book was most opportune. The French legisla- 
ture were entering on the discussion of a measure, the object of which 
was to modify the existing law of slavery, when it appeared. A truth- 
telling work like this was wanted, and none merited more confidence. 
To no other publication of the day could the motto, ‘' I have seen myself 
all these miseries,’’ be more appropriately applied. A few years since, M. 
Victor Schcelcher, a true friend of the slave, undertook a voyage to the 
French colonies, for the purpose of inspecting them, before he published 
his valuable works on slavery. But important as were his contributions 
to the cause of oppressed humanity, there is something connected with 
the work of M. de Cussac, which gives it an additional value. Clothed 
with high judicial functions, Counsellor of the Royal Courts at Guadeloupe 
and Martinique, during the las@ fifteen years, he has based his publication 
on authentic documents, on personal observations, and on evidence col- 
lected during this long residence in Martinique and Guadeloupe. In him 
the knowledge and experience of the Magistrate is associated with a 
warm and generous heart, ever open to the cause of the oppressed. 
From the facts which he witnessed, and the discussions which took place 
in his presence, he composed his work, prefacing it with the following 
declaration, which well became his character, his position, and his age: 
‘*T am not animated either by a party or a sectarian spirit ; I neither 
write in the interest of philanthropy, nor in view of any political 
opinions. I speak only of what I have learned from observation, of 
what I have heard publicly declared in the Courts of Assize and Police 
Offices, of what is contained in judicial processes, and other public and 
authoritative acts ; and finally, from what is perfectly notorious in the 
colonies in which I lived. When, on entering public life, we are led to 
cherish the love of truth and justice, and to consecrate ourselves to 
their service, it is not likely at my age, standing as I do on the verge of 
another world, that I should attempt to impose upon the public. If I 
have betrayed the truth, God, who hateth a lie, will nct fail to punish me.’’ 

Here is a book of facts, and, in our opinion, the best book which could 
possibly follow those in which the principles and theory of the great 
colonial question of Emancipation have been sufficiently discussed. To 
picture slavery as it is, is to pronounce its condemnation. There are not 
wanting men who say, ‘‘ The cause of emancipation is gained in principle, 
but we must think of the interests involved in its discussion. The 
transition from slavery to freedom must be slow, and can with difficulty 
be brought about.”” In a word, it is with them a question of time. We 
doubt not their sincerity in the abolition cause, but let M. de Cussac 
inform them what it is they maintain, so long as they suffer slavery to 
exist: ‘‘ If you cannot penetrate into the jails, listen attentively near their 
walls; sometimes the sound of the whip betrays what is going on; but 
when those sounds cannot be heard, the cries and groanings of sufferers 
will strike your ears. If you enter those wretched places, you will see 
unhappy slaves of all ages and of both sexes, even mothers with babes 
at their breast, rotting there by the mere will of their masters. Traverse 
the towns and you will meet in the streets, the hideous chain-gang, in 
which men, old and young, the aged woman and the young girl, are 
ignominiously bound, and generally for very slight offences; look into 
certain houses, and there you will see slaves with fetters on their feet, and 
children dragging chains. In the streets of Fort Royal, Martinique, 
the residence of the chief men of the colony, you will continually find 
children of both sexes with chains rivetted to their feet. If you inform 
the Procureur general, or the Procureur du roi, of it, they will tell you 
that it is the master’s right to punish them thus; or that he has no other 
way of keeping them from wandering away. In the country, visit the 
dungeons, or the police stations, which have been substituted in some 
instances for them, and the hospitals, which are likewise used for prisons, 
and you will invariably find chains, iron collars, and bars or stocks, and 
all that terrible apparatus, which, in France, in rare cases, is used against 
furious and hardened criminals, Traverse certain quarters, and you will 


find the Negroes ill-fed, and clothed with miserable rags. Follow them 
to the fields, and you will then see them often working in chains, coupled 
together like galley slaves, or wearing iron collars on their necks, and 
heavy rings on their ancles. Nor is this punishment confined to men; 
women are also subjected to it. In the houses of the master, you will 
discover them dragging their chains about with them, or compelled to 
wear iron collars with branches. You will see the unhappy mother 
loaded with irons, and with difficulty able to suckle her babe or even 
kiss it, without injury. The mothers are not allowed to see their children 
—their hearts torn with their cries, which a sight of them ora caress 
would appease. The delay of a moment in their work is followed by 
five or six strokes of the whip. It not unfrequently happens that you 
see young persons of both sexes with iron masks on their faces. If you 
ask why, you will be informed it is to prevent dirt eating, which is 
followed by disease and death. This may sometimes be the case, but 
more frequently it is used as an instrument of torture. 

‘* On all the plaatations, all the men and women, young and old, are 
subject to the whip for the slightest fault. Every day its sounds are 
accompanied by cries and groans. Young persons, even of noble family, 
in our colonies, exercise themselves in the use of this vile instrument, and 
acquire so much address in wielding it, as to make it a dangerous and 
murderous weapon in their hands. The Government Negroes are whip- 
ped like other slaves.”’ 

The French Chambers propose to regulate the use of the whip, or 
rather they have left it in the hands of the government to do this. And 
this will be called ameliorating the condition of the slave! Were the 
truthful pages of M. de Cussac read with care, not the mitigation, but the 
entire abolition of slavery would be demanded by every upright and in- 
telligent abolitionist. 

After a rapid sketch of the general condition of the slaves in the French 
colonies, cur author groups, in different chapters, a vast number of facts, 
constituting a grave and overwhelming accusation against the slave 
system ; and appeais with irresistible force for a thorough change in their 
social, political and economic condition. His facts are arguments for the 
immediate and entire abolition of slavery. 

It is difficult for those who have not visited countries and colonies in 
which slavery exists, to realise all its horrors. The ocean interposes a 
thousand obstacles to the knowledge of facts respecting its oppressions. 
Occasionally, the proceedings in Courts of Justice divulge some of its 
atrocities, which, for a time, arouse public indignation. But the work of 
M. de Cussac, the result of analysis and observation, embraces all the 
details of life in slavery, if life it may be called, and registers its suffer- 
ings, probes its wants, unmasks its apologists, and performs a great duty 
to humanity. In this book, are passed in review, the incidents of 
slavery, its oppressions and its degradations. Crimes, without a name, 
are brought before us, and classes of human beings, whose sad condition 
is worse than that of field negroes, are presented to our attention, 
and whose sufferings and hardships are beyond the power of human 
endurance. 

But M. de Cussac does not confine his attention to the mere portraiture 
of slavery ; he makes us intimately acquainted with its victims. In his 
chapter on ‘‘ The Physiology of the Negroes,’’ full of facts, he shows 
that they are despised only by those who know them not. This part of 
his work is a perfect study, and full of serious interest ; and that in ‘ the 
injustice and paradoxes of the colonists,’’ deserves equal attention. 

In reading this publication, we are struck with the humanity and con- 
scientiousness of its author. He has no wish to sacrifice the whites from 
mere tenderness for the blacks. M. de Cussac gives some frighiful de- 
tails respecting the s''fferings and mortality of the French garrisons in the 
Antilles. These are placed there as an armed police to crush incipient 
insurrection, and they are being decimated by the climate. Of twenty-five 
young soldiers that he knew, not more than six returned alive to France 
after four or five years service, Suppress slavery, and, he says, the colo- 
nies will guard themselves. 

His chapter on ‘‘ Advocates and Medical Practitioners in the Colo- 
nies,’’ reveals a sad state of things. Men who ought to be the defenders 
of the unfortunate and the injured, and the comforters of the sick and the 
afflicted, are leagued with their oppressors. Few, of either class, can be 
placed in the category of benefactors of their race. Their interests 
would suffer if they showed sympathy for the blacks, and their position 
in society-would be lost. 

According to law, punishment is considered excessive when it exceeds 
twenty-nine blows ; but should death follow the infliction of a less number, 
there is no law to punish the murderer. Medical men, if they were free 
to reveal all they knew, would be formidable antagonists of the colonial 
system. But their mouths are sealed. 

M. de Cussac fails not to point out the inefficiency of the system of 
“‘ patronage,’ which has been introduced into the colonies for the pro- 
tection of others. He clearly shows it to be not only inconvenient but 
vicious, impracticable and inefficacious. The gentlemen of the law, who 
exercise magisterial functions are the dependants of the planters, often 
their personal friends and advocates, and yet to them is entrusted the 





protection of the slaves! ‘‘ Imagine,” says our author, a procureur 
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de roi, throwing off his gown, buckling on his spurs, and setting out on 
his journey like a tax-gatherer or tip-staff, in a country where there are 
no inns, no roads, but rough by-paths leading from one plantation to 
another, and where from nine in the morning until four in the afternoon, 
it would be dangerous to a European to expose himself to the fervour of 
the sun’s rays. Imagine such a case: does he require hospitality? He 
must receive it at the hands of his clients—the men whose estates he is 
sent to examine, and into whose conduct he is bound to inquire; or 
should they not be his friends, will he be received with cordiality and 
treated with courtesy? In either case, can he perform his duty? No- 
The idea is absurd. Then of what value is this system of protection? 
None, whatever. It is a mockery.’’ 

M. de Cussac observes: ‘‘ If the slaves are to have protectors they 
must be special, independent of colonial interests, always accessible to the 
injured and oppressed, responsible only to the Government in the dis- 
charge of their onerous duties.’’ But where can such be found ? 

We have refrained from embodying in this review, the facts and details 
contained in the important work before us, having reserved them for our 
future numbers. We trust our friends in France will make good use of 
the materials furnished them by a gentleman whose character and ex- 
perience add so much weight to his testimony. 





Portrp. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Oh! ’twas a dark and fatal hour when man 
First stole his fellow, and, for sordid gold, 
His brother into dreadful bondage sold ; 
For then new miseries to the race began. 
What untold millions have been swept away 
By fierce and bloody war, and scorching flame, 
And endless treacheries without a name, 
To glut man’s avarice, and become his prey ! 
Thy plains, O Africa! are covered o’er 
With bleached bones, sad relics of that host 
Who fell, heart-broken, ere they reached the coast : 
And thou, great Ocean! if thy mighty roar 
Could speak of after horrors, would unfold 


A tale of crime, too fearful to be told ! ‘ 


TEXAS! 
THE VOICE OF NEW - ENGLAND. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Up the hillside, down the glen, 
Rouse the sleeping citizen, 

Summon out the might of men! 
Like a lion crouching low, 

Like a night-storm rising slow, 
Like the tread of unseen foe, 

It is coming—it is nigh! 

Stand your homes and altars by! 
On your own free hearthstones die! 


Clang the bells in all your spires! 
On the gray hills of your sires, 
Fling to heaven your signal fires! 
From Wachuset, lone and bleak, 
Unto Berkshire’s tallest peak, 

Let the flaming heralds speak ! 


O! for God and duty stand, 
Heart to heart, and hand with hand, 
¥ Round the old graves of your land! 


Whoso shrinks and falters now, 
Whoso to the yoke would bow, 
Brand the craven on his brow. 


We have only left us space 
For a free and fearless race, 
None for traitors false and base. 


Like the angel’s voice sublime, 
Heard above a world of crime, 
Crying of the end of time, 


In the proud ear of the South, 
With one heart and with one mouth, 
Utter Freedom’s mighty oath: 
‘Make our union-bond a chain, 

We will snap its links in twain, 
We will stand erect again! 








‘ Give us bright, though broken rays, 
Rather than eternal haze 
Clouding o’er the fyll-orbed blaze. 


_ * Keep your land of sun and bloom, 
Only leave to Freedom room 
For her forge, and plough, and loom. 


‘ Take your slavery-blackened vales, 
Give us but our own free gales 
Blowing on our thousand sails. 

‘ Live, as paupers, mean and vile, 
On the fruits of unpaid toil, 
Locusts of your glorious soil! 


‘ Live, if it be life to dwell 
In your tyrant citadel, 
Mined beneath by fires of hell! 


‘ Our bleak hills shall bud and blow, 
Vines our rocks shall overgrow, 
Plenty in our valleys flow. 


‘ And, when vengance lights your skies, 
Hither shall you turn your eyes, 
As the damned on Paradise ! 


‘We but ask our rocky strand, 
Freedom’s true and brother band, 
Freedom’s brown and honest hand, 


‘ Valleys by the slave untrod, 
And the pilgrim’s rugged sod, 
Blessed of our fathers’ God!’ 





THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE SLAVE 


TRADE TREATY. 


Our readers will bear in recollection the act passed by the British 
Parliament on the 8th of August last, conferring on British Courts of 
Admiralty the power of proceeding against Brazilian vessels employed in 
the slave-trade, or guilty of piracy. This act was passed in consequence 
of the expiration of the treaty which had authorized the right of search, 
and the courts of mixed commission. <A formal protest against it, dated 
Rio de Janeiro, October 29, 1845, has been forwarded by the Brazilian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the Earl of Aberdeen, and has made it 
appear once in the papers. Although we are not able to find room for 
the whole, we shall insert such portions of the document as will present 
intelligibly the case of Brazil as against this country. 

The protest treats the present interference of Great Britain with 
Brazilian vessels, in the first place, as if it were a continued exercise of the 
right of search; and, after a lengthened recital of particulars, proceeds 
thus :— : 

‘* The especial stipulations between the Imperial Government and that 
of Great Britain which authorized in time of peace the right of visit, 
and the mixed commissions having ceased, the re-establishment of these 
measures, or the substitution of others, could only be effected by a new 
agreement and understanding between the two governments. 

‘‘Tt is a principle of the law of nations, that the government of one 
country cannot exercise any act of jurisdiction over the property and 
individuals in the territory of another. 

‘¢ The visit and search on the high seas in times of peace, as-well as 
the adjudications, are more or less acts of jurisdiction. That right is, 
moreover, belligerent. 

‘* Notwithstanding the evidence of these principles, the government of 
Her Britannic Majesty, by virtue of an act sanctioned by Her Majesty 
on the 8th of August last, did not hesitate to put into execution the 
threat previously made, through the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty at this court, in a note dated 
the 23rd of July last, by which act Brazilian vessels engaged in the slave- 
trade, are rendered amenable to the British Courts of Admiralty and 
Vice-Admiralty. 

‘In this act, it is impossible not to recognize that unjustifiable abuse 
of force which threatens the rights of all free and independent nations. 
It is similar to that of which Portugal became the victim in 1839, and 
which likewise passed into law, despite the opposition of the Duke of 
Wellington, one of the most eminent statesmen in England, who, in the 
House of Lords, on the 11th of August, 1839, strenuously remonstrated 
against the right of visit and search in time of peace. 

‘If this violence is now sought to be palliated by the great interest 
which exists for the suppression of the slave-trade, it is unquestionable 
that the end sought to be obtained, cannot justify the iniquity of the 
means employed; and no surprise ‘ought to be created, if, under the 
pretext of protecting other interests, the counsels of reason and universal 
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public rights, upon which the security and peace of nations depend, be sub- 
stituted in the tribunals of the most powerful nations by force and violence.”’ 

The real ground of the measure adopted by the British Government, 
is then taken up in the following manner :— 

‘«To justify the legislative enactment by which the English courts are 
empowered to take cognizance of Brazilian vessels engaged in the slave- 
trade,and captured, the British Governments cites Art. 1 of the Convention 
which was concluded on the 23rd of November, 1826, between Brazil and 
Great Britain, by which Convention the slave-trade on the coast of Africa 
was abolished. 

‘‘But this article is very far from authorizing the right which the 
British Government claims and usurps. 

‘* By this article the Imperial Government is bound—Ist, to forbid 
Brazilian subjects to be engaged in, and entirely to abolish, the slave- 
trade within three years of the exchange of the ratifications—that is, 
from and after the 13th of March, 1830; 2dly, to consider and treat 
the trade, on the part of Brazilian subjects, as piracy. 

‘« With respect to the ‘first obligation, there neither is nor can be any 
doubt ; and as regards the second, it is clear that the intervention of the 
British Government, with reference to the trade carried on by Brazilian 


ment an exact and punctual observance of the treaty and nothing more. 

‘The letter of Art. 1 of the Convention comprehends only Brazilian 
subjects, and the illicit trade which may be carried on by them. 

‘« It will not be denied that the crimes committed within the territories 
of any nation can only be punished by the authorities of that nation; 
nor will it be contested that the vessels of every nation form part of her 
territory ; for this reason, amongst others, that the crimes committed on 
board of them are only punishable by the laws of the country to which 
the vessel may belong. 

‘* It would be absurd to recognize the right of the British Government 
to punish Brazilian subjects, either in person or in property, for crimes 
committed within the territory of the empire, without very express, clear, 
and positive delegation of the power from the Sovereign of Brazil to 
the Sovereign of Great Britain; and where in the treaty is this clear 
and positive delegation to be found ? 

‘*To assume, under the pretence of interpretation, the delegation of a 
sovereign power which is not expressly granted, would be an infringement 
of the first principle of the art of interpretation, which is, that it is not 
allowable to interpret that which needs no interpretation. 

‘* When an act is worded in clear and precise terms, when its meaning 
is manifest and does not lead to an absurdity, there can be no reason for 
objecting to that meaning, which the act naturally presents. To have 
recourse to conjecture for the purpose of extending or contracting the 
meaning of an act, is tantamount to an evasion of it. 

‘And, moreover, to assume in this case the delegation of sovereign 
power, on the part of the Imperial Government to that of Great Britain, 
without a like delegation from the latter to Brazil, would, if, indeed, any 


tion, which is, that everything which tends to destroy the equality of a 
contract, is odious ; and in such case it would be necessary to interpret 
the words in their most restrictive sense, in order to avert the onerous 
consequences which might arise from the strict and literal meaning, or 
the odium which might be contained in the contract. 

‘‘The spirit of the second part of the Convention of the 23rd of 
November, 1826, is not more favourable to the pretentions of the British 
Government, to adjudicate in the Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty Courts of 
Great Britain, Brazilian vessels suspected of being engaged inthe slave-trade. 

‘‘ The traffic is, by the said article, considered as piracy only by a 
fiction of law, and it is well known, and universally admitted, that fictions 
of law are only effectual for the purposes for which they are created. 

“In truth, the traffic is more hazardous than is robbery on the high 
seas ; less difficulty exists in discovering and convicting those who are 
engaged in it than in cases of piracy; and, moreover, the traffic does not 
threaten the maritime trade of the world as piracy does. Hence the 
penalty of being engaged in it cannot be as severe that which all 
nations award to piracy without being deemed tyrannical. 

‘‘ This truth even England has herself acknowledged in the various 
treaties which she has been enabled to conclude with other nations for the 


that the penalty of detection should not be the same as in cases of piracy, 
according to the law of nations. 

** So certain is it that the piracy mentioned in Art. 1 of the Convention 
of 1826 is not the piracy acknowledged by the law of nations, that the two 
high contracting powers judged the stipluations contained in Art. 2, 3, and 
4, indispensable. 

“* If England had considered herself authorised by Art. 1 to capture and 
adjudicate in her courts Brazilian subjects and vessels engaged in the traffic, 
she would not have sought to obtain by Art. 2,3, and 4, special authority 
to visit, search, and capture the said vessels; to have them adjudicated 
upon by mixed commissions; and various other measures in the like 
sense. 


‘How the traffic can now be deemed piracy according to the law of 


nations cannot be conceived, when so late as the year 1807 Lord Eldon, 
one of the first judicial authorities of England, in opposing in Parliamext 
the abolition of slavery, contended, that the slave-trade ‘ had been sanc- 
tioned by Parliaments in which sat the wisest lawyers, the most learned 
divines, and the most excellent statesmen ;’ when Lord Hawkesbury, 
afterwards Earl of Liverpool, moved that the words ‘ inconsistent with the 
principles of justice and humanity’ should be struck out of the preamble 
of the bill (Slave-trade Abolition Bill); when the Earl xf Westmoreland 
declared, that though he should ‘ see the Presbyterian and the prelate, the 
Methodist and the field preacher, the Jacobin and the murderer, write 
in favour of the measure of abolition, he would raise his voice against it in 
Parliament.’ 

‘« Nor can it be conceived how the traffic can he considered piracy ac- 
cording to the law of nations, when, not many years since, even England 
did not consider herself degraded by trading in African slaves, and when 
a short time only has elapsed since other civilized nations proscribed the 
trade. 

‘¢ At this very period Indian slaves are possessed by Great Britain. 

‘¢ Russia, France, Spain, Portugal, the United States, Brazil, and other 
powers have not yet abolished slavery. 

‘¢ It is thus obvious that acts which are still practised by so many na- 
tions, and which some few years singe were practised by all the world, 
cannot with justice be deemed piracy, except between nations who have 
expressly agreed so to consider them in their treaties. 

‘« If the African slave-trade is not piracy according to the law of nations 
—if by the convention of 1826 Brazil did not arm England with the right 
to adjudicate as piracy, and punish the persons, and confiscate the pro- 
perty of Brazilian subjects suspected of being engaged in the slave-trade, 
it is evident that England cannot exercise that right by means of her tri- 
bunals without offending the sovereignty and independence of Brazil. 

‘‘ Nor has Great Britain hitherto considered herself armed with this 
right against the subjects of Brazil, who may have been engaged in the 
slave-trade ; but, on the contrary, she has expressedly acknowledged the 
incompetency of her courts to try such cases. 

‘‘In the correspondence which took place between the Imperial Go- 
vernment and the British Legation on the 31st of October 1843, and other 
dates, in consequence of Manoel José Madena, a Brazilian subject, who 
having been taken on board the schooner Tartaruga, said to have been 
engaged in illicit trade, was detained on board the said schooner and sent 
to the Cape of Good Hope, the Minister of her Britannic Majesty at 
court declared, in a note dated the 12th of November of the same y: 
that this individual, as well as others found on board the Tartaruga, 
been sent to the Cape of Good Hope, because their evidence might be 
necessary upon the trial of the vessel in the Vice-Admiralty Court, to 
prove acts of piracy; and, in fact, as soon as the vessel was adjudicated, 
Madena and the other prisoners returned to this country, as is proved by 
the official correspondence above-named. 

‘‘ That this is the only interpretation which can be given to the treaty 
of the 23rd of November, 1826,‘is further proved by comparing the afore- 
said Art. 4 with the treaties which England has concluded with other 
nations. 

‘‘ It is manifestly evident in every one of these treaties that both the 
high contracting powers engage to concert and establish, by means of 
conventions, the details of the measures necessary for enforcing  immedi- 
ately and reciprocally in accordance with the legislative enactments of the 
respective contracting powers, the law of piracy, which will then be made 
applicable to the traffic, in as far as regards the vessels and subjects of 
each country. 

‘If the fact of the traffic being considered piracy were sufficient to 
enable the nations by whose vessels the captures were made, to try the 
vessels and persons by their own tribunais, it would be needless either that 
the traffic should be declared piracy in the aforenamed treaties, or that the 
two contracting powers be bound to enact especial laws for the punish- 
ment of such of their subjects or citizens as may be engaged in the traffic. 
‘‘ If the mere declaration that the slave-trade is piracy did not deprive 
Brazilian subjects and their property of the right of being tried by the 
authorities of their own country, so likewise their vessels were not liable 
to be visited, searched, and captured by British cruisers. 

‘‘ It has already been shown that the law of nations does not recognise, 
in time of peace, the right of visit and search on the high seas. The Bri- 
tish tribunals have at various times recognised this principle, as occurred 
in the case of the French vessel Louis, captured ir the year 1820, on tho 
coast of Africa for being engaged in the slave-trade. Upon this occasion 
the capture was declared null and void, because the right of visit and 
search on the high seas does not exist in time of peace. 

‘‘ Lord Stowell alleged, that, ‘even admitting that the trade had been 
actually prohibited by the municipal laws of France (which was doubtful), 
the right of visitation and search (being an exclusively belligerent right) 
could not, consistently with the law of nations, be exercised in time of. 
peace to enforce the prohibition by the British courts upon the property 
of French subjects.’ 


‘In pronouncing the judgment of the High Court of Admiralty, in the 


same case, his Lordship held, moreover, ‘ the slave-trade, though unjust 
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and condemned by the statute law of England, was not piracy, nor was it 
8 crime by the universal law of nations.’ 

In fact, if such a right be vested in any one nation, it ought equally 
to belong to every nation, and would lead to incalculable evil, perhaps to 
universal war. 4 

“ That this right over the vessels of other nations does not belong to 
England is not only recognised, but is admitted in the treaties concluded 
by that country ; for in all these such is expressly stipulated, as it likewise 
was in the treaties concluded between Portugal and Great Britain in 1815 
and 1817, which treaties having been continued by the Convention of the 
23rd of November, 1826, between England and Brazil, expired on the 13th 
of March of the present year. 

‘¢ From what has been stated and demonstrated, it is evident that the 
act which passed the British Parliament, and was sanctioned by her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of Great Britain, on the 8th of August last, under the 
pretext of carrying into effect the dispositions of Art. 1 of the Convention 
concluded between the Crowns of Brazil and Great Britain on the 23rd of 
November, 1826, cannot be based either upon the letter or the spirit of 
the said article, is opposed to the most clear and positive principles of the 
law of nations ; and, finally, is an infringement of the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of Brazil, as well as those of other nations. 

“‘Therefore, the undersigned, Minister and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in the name and by the command of his Majesty, the 
Emperor, his august sovereign, protests against the afore-recited act as 
offensive and unjust, and as infringing upon the sovereign rights and inde- 
pendence of the Brazilian nation ; not recognising any of its consequences, 
except as the result of force and violence; claiming at once for all and 
every detriment, loss, and damage which may result therefrom to the legal 
trade of the subjects of Brazil, to whom the laws promise, and his Majesty 
he Emperor owes, constant and efficient protection.’ 





SLAVERY CONTRASTED WITH FREEDOM. 
(From the True Wesleyan.) 


In Ohio alone, there are 51,812 more public scholars than in the 
thirteen slave states. 

In the free states, there are 504,835 Sabbath-scholars—in the slave 
states, 82,582. The state of New-York has twice as many Sabbath- 
scholars as the entire thirteen slave states. 

After the great break-down in 1837, a committee was formed to ascer- 
tain, as far as possible, the amount that the North lost, in an indefinite 
period, in the South. It was ascertained that Maine, New-Hampshire, 
and Vermont lost about $162,000,000 ; Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, $'96,000,000: New-York, $200,000,000; New-Jersey, 
$13,000,000: Philadelphia $79,000,000 ; and Ohio, $87,000,000. 

Slavery in this country, between 1830 and 1840, committed the whole- 
sale murder of 400,000 human beings. 

In the chivalrous state of Mississippi, only one of every twenty white 
persons over 21 years of age, can read. 

The Missionary Society of the American Board, in 1842, received 
into its treasury upwards of $310,000. Of this sum, the free states con- 
tributed $803,000, and the ‘ generous South’ $7.000. 

Upon the most moderate calculations, between 1820 and 1830—a space 
of ten years---not les: than 320,547 human beings were prematurely worn 
out and killed on the cotton and sugar plantations of the far South. 

The only slave states which have actually diminished the number of 
slaves since 1790, are Delaware and Maryland. Delaware has lost 70 per 
cent.; Maryland, 14 per cent. The whole increase of slaves in the 
Union, from 1790 to 1840, is 1,128,296, or 268 per cent. 





EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 
(From the Philanthropist.) 

Educational efforts are now occupying much of the public attention in 
Virginia. An address has been issued by a convention held at Richmond, 
exhibiting facts which ought to awaken deep feeling in that state. 
Although the readers of anti-slavery papers have been made acquainted 
with these things from time to time, still it may not be unprofitable to 
recite some of them as embodied in the Virginia address. 


Population Unable Proportion. 

to read. to population. 
Massachusetts, 740,698 4,448 1 to 164 
Maine, 500,438 3,241 1 to 154 
Connecticut, 301,045 526 1 to 574 
Virginia, 729,030 58,787 1 to 12.5 


. In Massachusetts, there are 160,257 scholars attending her primary 
schools; in Maine, 164,477; in New York, 502,367; in Virginia, 
35,321. 

In Virginia there are 294,116 white persons, betweén the ages of five and 


mt 
Fe, 


20, of whom 47,511 only were in the course of education in 1840, at all 
the colleges, academies, and schools in the state, including the university. 

But, this view gives but a glimpse of the vast mass of ignorance in 
Virginia. The statistics of education in the other states named may be 
said to include the whole population, so inconsiderable is the coloured 
portion; and very many of those people, it must be remembered, are 
educated in the free states. But, the Virginia statistics leave out of view 
the great labouring class. The slaves number about 450,000, and the 
free coloured people, 50,000. Here, then, is a population of half a 
million, which may be set down as unable to read or write, and for which 
no means of education are to be provided. If the whole population of the 
state, then, be embraced in the estimate, as it ought to be, the ratio of those 
unable to read or write in Virginia will be as one out of every two and a 
quar. ¢—that is, nearly one half of the whole population ! 

The address, notwithstanding this alarming state of things, indulges in 
hope :—= 

‘*We are deeply impressed, fellow-citizens, with the difficulties with 
which we are surrounded. We know that our territory is extensive — that 
much of it is mountainous and rugged ; our population in many parts of 
the state is widely scattered—that our estates are large, our streams un- 
bridged, our roads bad ; and, perhaps, what is more than all, the funds at 
the disposal of the state are inadequate, The greater the difficulties, the 
greater the triumph if we overcome them.” 

They will not overcome them, till they overcome the cause of all of 
them— domestic slavery. 


Home Entelligenre. 


Tue Crew or THe CaroLine.—On Thursday last the return to the 

writ of habeas corpus, obtained by Sir George Stephen, was made by 
Tassen Ben Usoph, the captain of the vessel, as follows :— 

‘* In obedience to the within writ to me directed, I hereby humbly 
certify and return to the within named judge, that the within named Sybo, 
Sympth, Camoonah, and Farrow, never were taken by me except 
as hereinafter mentioned; and that at the time of the coming of the 
within writ to me, the within named Sybo, Sympth, Camoonah, and 
Farrow were not, nor were any of them, nor are they or any of them now, 
nor have they or any of them ever been detained in my custody ; but 
that they, and each of them, are now within my power and under my 
command, as captain of the ship Caroline, belonging to his Highness 
the Imaum of Muscat, bound on a voyage from the coast of Zanzibar, 
on the Eastern Coast of Africa, to the port of London, and back to 
Zanzibar aforesaid, as part of the crew of the ship engaged for the said 
voyage ; and that they, and each of them, came within my power, and 
under my command, as part of the crew of the said ship Caroline, 
engaged for the said voyage at the port of Zanzibar aforesaid, on or about 
the month of March last, and the said ship Caroline is now in the port of 
London, in the prosecution of the said voyage, and that I have their bodies 
ready, as within I am commanded. 

‘‘ The answer of the within named Hassan Ben Usoph,”” 

To this return the learned judge (Mr. Justice Coleridge) has appended 
the following certificate :— 

‘¢ The within named parties, supposed to be detained as slaves, appeared 
before me, aad having been examined, stated themselves to be free 
men, engaged for the voyage as mariners at wages, and have no detention 
to complain of. I therefore discharge them as such. 

“J. T. Coveriper.”’ 

It is the intention of Mr. Clarkson to make an application to the 
learned judge for the costs of the prosecution.—Morning Chronicle. 

Tue Late Sir T. Fowert Buxton.—A subscription has been com-. 
menced for the purpose of erecting a monument to.the memory of 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., in Westminster Abbey; to be placed 
with those of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Granville Sharp, and Mr. Zachary 
Macaulay, as recording his labours in conjunction with those distinguished 
individuals. 





Colonial Entelligqence, 


7 

JamatcaA Raitways.—On Nov. 24th the railway from Kingston 
to Spanish-town was opened to the public, Three days previously a 
pleasure trip had been undertaken, when the Railway Company invited 
the Earl of Elgin, the Governor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, with the élite of the colony; and after an experi- 
mental journey, which was accomplished with speed, security, and entire 
freedom from any untoward occurrence, the party sat down to a déjetiner 
provided by the Railway Company at the Victoria-rooms, “The Railway 
Company was worthily represented by Mr. William Smith, the most in- 
fluential of the directors—the father, indeed, of the undertaking —himself 
a native of the island, but of late resident in England, and who returned 
to witness the completion of his own great scheme. We feel that the 
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event is one not simply of local, but of national importance. At no time 
was a stimulus more needed in this colony, and we trust that the others 
will follow the example, and become possessed of the advantages which 
railways must confer. Most heartily, too, do we hope that they may be 
commenced and completed by men of equal forethought, energy, and 
ability, with those who have been engaged in the formation of this. To 
the Messrs. Smith, to the directors generally, and to Mr. Miller, their 
engineer, the greatest praise is due; the latter gentleman has executed the 
work in a very short period, and in the face of difficulties of no common 
character. It is gratifying to find that in the speeches of the Vice-Chancellor 
and Mr. David Smith, great praise was awarded to the good service and 
good conduct of the negroes—men who, not long since, were deemed 
incapable of voluntary labour, but who, working side by side with their 
European brethren, have proved themselves deserving of their newly 
acquired rights, have given evidence of their upward tendency in the scale 
of society, and assurance of their fitness in time to discharge the most 
important of its duties.— Times. 

Barsapors.—The railway proposed for this island is advancing rapidly 
—a reservation has been made of 3,000 shares for proprietors in the 
colony, and it is confidently asserted, that these will be bought up almost 
as soon as the list shall be opened. Itseems to be favourably looked upon 
by all, The shares in England have all been appropriated, and are now 
selling at a premium of £1 10s. each.—Trinidad Standard. 

Dominica,—Several cases of fever, and also of dysentery, had appeared 
in the island, and some of them had terminated fatally. From these 
maladies, which were most prevalent in the interior of the island, the 
young children were the greatest sufferers. 

‘‘The weather,” says the Colonist, ‘“‘has been very seasonable for 
agriculturists—frequent fine soaking showers, which was very much 
wanted, along the western coast ; should this moisture continue, it will, 
indeed, be a blessing to the country. The bill has already commenced to 
exercise its power over the cane, and in several parts the smoke is seen to 
rise in waving curls over chimney-tops, plainly indicating the approach 
of harvest time.’’ The other side of the island had been drenched with 
excessive rains. 

Arrival or Fueirives.—We learn that eleven fugitives from Mar- 
tinique lended this morning (11th November) at Grandbay. The report 
in town is that the French admiral on the station at Martinique gave a 
party on board of his ship on Monday evening, and these men were em- 
ployed in taking off the guests, when having taking aboard the last batch 
they were returning to the shore, but taking advantage of the shades of 
night, they boldly stood out of the harbour and shaped their course for 
this island, which they safely reached by dawn. Another boat etarted at 
the same time with this, from which eight slaves landed at Scott’s Head 
on the 12th of November. The French schooner of war, La Leveretie, 
made a visit subsequently, in order to claim the boats brought in by the 
fugitives. 

RESCUE OF A RE-CAPTURED FuGITIVE FROM MARTINIQUE.— We were 
gratified yesterday to see walking in our market-square the man ‘‘ Bocaut,”’ 
whom we noticed some time ago as having been captured at Martinique 
and re-enslaved. Thanks to the philanthropy and the truly British love of 
liberty which pervades the breasts of the citizens of Roseau, another 
fellow-man has been rescued from the bonds of accursed slavery by their 
efforts and their gold, and is now enabled to roam at pleasure whithersoever 
he will, none daring to make him afraid. The man seems penetrated 
with the most lively emotions of gratitude to his benefactors for their dis. 
interested exertions in his behalf. He arrived hither on Friday last in the 
Jane and Mary.—Dominica Paper. 

Sr. Vincent.—The Colonial Minister has consented to the immigration 
of natives of Madeira to this island, and the ship Eliza was despatched to 
that_port on the 28th of October for emigrants. 





Foreign LEntelligence. 
UNITED STATES. 


Farepom BeaqueatTuep To Stavzs.—The late Alexander Milm, of 
New Orleans, bequeathed freedom to several slaves; and for their care 
and kindness to him in protracted sickness, he gives them good dwellings 
and means of comfort.—New Orleans Picaynne. 

Battimore @rvitizarion.—As a specimen of the business transac- 
tions of the city of Baltimore, which has just added another laurel to the 
forehead of its slave-trading Christianity in the imprisonment of our friend 
Innis “as a suspected abolitionist,’? I would mention that a member of 
the Society of Friends, writing me from that city, under date of the 21st 
instant, says, that ‘‘on 7th day (Saturday) he was much distressed by 
witnessing the public auction sale of a poor woman’s two children.’’ 
Think of this, mothers of New England.—Essex Transcript. 

Rank oF A Stave.—The following, from the Nashville Gazette of a 








recent date, is a unique specimen of the “peculiar” literature which 
prevails in those portions of the United States, where 


‘* Hideous trade, loud laughing, 
Packs his bales of human flesh.’’ 


Of course every body understands the infamous purpose for which the 
age, size, and form of the “likely girl’” are described. 

For Sale—For Cash.—A likely negro girl fifteen years old, good size, 
form, &&. She is a No. 1. 

Hug. 31. J. C. PENTECOST. 


~“ Pentecost !’’ what a theme for pungent satire is suggested by such a 
name, standing in such a place !—Essex Transcript. 

Procrarss.—The New Englander, a leading quarterly published at 
New Haven, the seat of the ‘‘ little-devil heresy,’’ shows the progress that 
we are making by its article in reply to Gov. Hammond, of the tone of 
which, the following is a specimen. It is good enough anti-slavery for 
any body, if you will only carry it out :—‘‘ Slavery is fast becoming 
the scorn and contempt of the civilized world. It is almost ani- 
versally condemned as an outrage upon the rights of man, and the 
precepts of God. The church condemns it. The philanthropist con- 
demns it. The man of the world, when uninterested in its favour, 
condemns it. The literature of the world, with its thousand voices 
and omnipresent influence, condemns it. These all especially condemn its 
existence under a government, whose whole foundation rests on the inalien- 
able right of man to freedom. Slavery, thus surrounded by the condem- 
nation of the whole world, is like ‘the scorpion girt by fire!’ The 
burning disapprobation of the world it is hard to endure.”” Again: 
‘* Each human being has an inalienable right to liberty, whatever his de- 
acent. Each babe of a slave, coming from God’s hands, and made a 
slave by being ‘ born into slavery,’ as it is called, is stolen as truly as the 
kidnapped African ; and slavery, in each individual case, exists only by a 
continued theft.’’ 

Tue Joy or Liserty.—A black man, a runaway slave from the 
South, crossed Detroit river one morning last summer, and not being 
sure of his whereabouts, he skulked around behind barns and fences, - 
until falling in with some of his race, he slily accosted them, and inquired 
of them the shortest route to Canada, to which they replied, ‘‘ Get 
away nigger, you fool, you are in Canada.’’ The runaway stood 
motionless for a moment, looking at his informants, and then jumping up 
and down as nearly perpendicular as his bow legs would permit, and 
wheeling around and around, slapping back his coat-tail with both hands, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Is I free ?’’—‘‘ Is I free?’’—Is I free ?’’—between each 
exclamation, blowing of steam in a way peculiar to his race.—Daily 
Advertiser. 

Rev. Wm. Granam.—It will be recollected, that the Rev. Wm. 
Graham, a member of the Cincinnati (New School) Presbytery, published 
a pamphlet, in which he argued that the Bible sanctioned the slave 
relation. He was tried by the body to which he belongs, for heresy, on 
the following charges:—1. He teaches that according to the Jewish law, 
the slave was not reckoned as a man or woman, but as property. 2. He 
teaches that the master had the right to beat the slave and that hardly. 
3. He teaches that the master had the right to sell the slave, 4. He 
teaches the Head of the churches has authorized the relation between 
master ard slave, involving the right of property, not only in the charter, 
but in all the laws that he has given for the government of the church. 
The case was finally referred to the Cincinnati (New School) Synod, which 
decided the case, by voting to suspend him from his ministerial functions. 
The vote stood, 28 in favor of suspension, 6 against it.—A. S. Standard. 

CuTTING OFF THEIR OWN Noses.—A writer from Kentucky to the 
“ Cincinnati Herald,” says, that the mob has more than trebled C. M, Clay’s 
subscription list in his region. He states that one slaveholder in his 
town has recently emancipated his twelve slaves, and another eight, 


{ making twenty cases of emancipation in one day. Mobocracy should 


remember, that ‘‘ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.”-~ 
American Paper. 

Arrest or AsoLutioxists.—About dark last evening, (24th ultimo) 
a white man, by the name of William Fislar, who says he lives in Lincoln 
county, (Mo.) and an old free negro man, called Richmond, who has 
been living here a long time, were caught by Captain Mc Donough just 
as they were pushing off in a skiff, with a slave belonging to Mr. Curle, 
which they were about to convey to Illinois. Two other negroes, sup- 
posed to be slaves, were on the shore, evidently waiting to be conveyed 
across, but on seeing the others arrested, took to their heels and eseaped. 
Captain Mc Donough has been for some time on their track, and might 
have arrested them even sooner, but he preferred waiting until they were 
in a condition when their guilt would be beyond doubt.—S¢. Louis 
Republican. 

LouistAna Sucar.—-The new crop of Lousiana sugar is variously 
estimated at from 150,000 to 180,000 hogsheads. The crop is several 
weeks behind that of last year in maturity.—A. 8. Standard. 

Heargenism at Home.—A late number of the “‘ New Orleans Pro- 
testant’’ contains a “report on the religious instruction of coloured 
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persons, published by order of the New Orleans Presbytery,’’ which 
discloses the state of one part of the field much overlooked, but worthy 
of prayers and tears. The report states that there are within the bounds 
of that Presbytery, at least 100,000 persons of colour, nearly all of whom 
are slaves. Of this number ‘‘ 75,000 never heard the doctrine of sal- 
vation through a crucified Redeemer preached, and of the remaining 
25,000 not more than 5,000 enjoy its regular and constant ministrations.”’ 
So says the report of the Presbytery.—-New York Evangelist. 

Arrestep.—One hundred and fifty negroes assembled at eames 
room for public worship, but remaining till a quarter past 9, the l carae 
in and arrested seventy of them for violating the laws.—Charleston 
Payer. 

at’s right. Take them to prison, and in-the morning score their 
bare backs sweetly for them. What right have ‘niggers ’’ to ‘‘ worship’ 
after nine o'clock. That’s only the. privilege. of the whites. The 
presumptuous scamps! Out.until.a quarter past nine. Why, the nation 
is in danger! Treason! Treason! Let’s hold a colonization meeting.— 
Essex Trans. 

Prospects or Trape.—We regret that the New Orleans Price 
Current does not give the statistics of the trade in human flesh in that 
market. Now and then we are favoured with such a glimpse as the 
following from the N. O. ‘‘Tropic’’ of the 1st inst. :— 

«« Just arrived, and for sale, at No. 20, Moreau street, Third Muni- 
cipality. Sixty young and likely Negroes, consisting of house servants, 
field hands, and mechanics, The subscriber will be receiving new lots 
regularly from Virginia during the seagjon.—LEssex Trans. 

‘Wan. F. Tarsorr.”’ 


— Miscellanea. 


Acents ror Corontes.—A parliamentary document has just been 
issued, contvining the names, salaries, and duties of the agents for the 
colonies acting in Great Britain, &c. There are thirty-three colonies 
mentioned in the return, of which George Baillie, Esq., Joint Agent- 
general for Crown Colonies, has twelve allotted to him; and Edward 
Barnard, Esq., Joint Agent-general, has ten assigned to him. They are 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, at a salary of 800/. 
a year each, and a joint allowance of 500/. a year for office-rent, &c. 
They are paid out of the colonial funds, and act generally for the colonies 
in England. W. Burge, Esq., is the agent for Jamaica, appointed under 
the Colonial Act of 1830, by the Legislature of Jamaica, by whom he is 
paid 1,000/. a year to attend to the interests of the colony. J. P. Myers, 
Esq., is agent for Barbadoes, appointed by the Colonial Act of 1829, by 
the Legislature of Barbadoes, at a salary of 500/. a year, paid by the 
colony. J. Colquhoun, Esq., is agent for six colonies, for three of which 
he acts gratuitously, and for the others he is paid 200/. a year, and con- 
tingent expenses, and 100/. each for two others. E. L. Nugent, Esq., is 
agent for Antigua, appointed by the Assembly, at 400/. a year, with 30/. 
for expenses. P. M. Stewart, Esq., M.P., is agent for Tobago, ap- 
pointed by the Act of the Legislature and the Crown. He was paid 150/. 
a year 1832 to 1838, when he gave upthe salary. J. Marryat, Esq.” 
is agent for Grenada; without salary, appointed by a Colonial Act in 


1831, The duties of the agents, with the exception of those appointed by~ 


the Colonial Secretary}-are defined by Acts of Parliament. 

Baitisu Exports.—The exports of the British West Indian Colonies 
in the ycar 1844-5, amounted in the aggregate value of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures to £2,451,479. To the East India Company’s 
territories and Ceylon, the exportations in the same year were in value 
£7,695,666, whilst to China they were £2,305,617. In the year 1840, 
the exportation to the same country only amounted to £524,498. The 
exportations to the Mauritius last year, amounted to £285,650; and to 
the British North American colonies, in the same period, £3,070,861. 
To New South Wales and the Australasia colonies in the year, £744,060. 
To the United States of America, £7,928,079. To Cuba, £654,214. 
To Brazil, £2,413,538. To Mexico, and other States, £3,013,267. 

‘Famine in Russia.—We are sorry to learn that there is great desti- 
tution on the Russian frontier. A correspondent from Konigsburg thus 
writes :—*‘ Hundreds of Russian peasants, driven by hunger, cross the 
frontier, and plunder our fields. In order to prevent these acts of spolia- 
tion, the Government will be obliged to'station troops in that quarter. If 


the Russian Government does not speedily come to the relief of those un- 


fortunate beings, they will ‘absolutely perish from starvation. They are 
so wretched, that the parents compel the children, at a very early age, to 
quit the paternal roof and provide for themselves’ as well as they can.”’ 
It is stated that the Emperor of Russia has directed two silver: roubles 
per week to be paid to each of these suffering peasants. — 





GeveraL Consumption or Sucan.—The folldwing statistics relative 
to sugar, appear in the Courrier de Nantes, compiled from an elaborate 
table, which is due to the patient and indefatigable researches of Mr. F. 
Scheer, whose connection with the sugar-producing colonies has enabled 
him to procure the most authentic details. The Zollverein, with a 
population of 29,066,000 souls, consumes annually 70,000 tons of: cane, 
and 10,500 of beetroot sugar. Belgium, Holland, Oldenburg, Bremen, 
Lubec, Hanover, and Mecklenburg, with a gross total population of 
10,349,000, consume altogether: 51,000 tons of cane, and 5,000 
of beetroot sugar. Russia, with a population of 56,778,000, consumes 
62,400 tons of cane, and 6,000 tons of beetroot sugar. France, 
with a population of 35,400,090, consumes 89,000 tons of French 
colonial sugar, 11,000 tons. of foreign colonial sugar, and 
28,000 tons of beetroot sugar. Portugal, with a population of 
3,412,000, consumes 10,000 tons' of sugar.’ Spain, with a population 
of 13,786,000, consumes 36,000 tons (36,100 tons of Cuba sugar in 
1844.) Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; with a total population of 
6,509,000, consume altogether 12,600 tons of sugar. Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population of 28,323,090, consumes 240,000 tons of 
sugar per year; the Ionian Islands, Gibraltar, Cracow, and Switzerland, 
consume altogether about 46,000 tons of sugar; Turkey and Greece, 
with a population of 10,700,000, consume only 4,000 tons of sugar ; 
Canada and other colonies, with a population of 4,544,000, consume, 
it is estimated, about 15,000 tons; and the United States, with a 
population of 18,700,000, consume 150,000 tons of sugar. ‘The gross 
total population of the above sugar-consuming countries, amounts to 
278,033,000 souls, and the total amount of consumption of sugar to 
845,900 tons. In the Zollverein, the proportion of sugar consumed by 
each individual per annum, amounts to 6 1-8th lb ; in the German States, 
not therein included, to 12 1-16thlb; in Russia, to 11-16th lb; “in France, 
to 8 2-10th lb; in Portugal, to 6 6-10th 1b; in Spain, to 5 8-10th]lb; 
in Scandinavia, to 4 1-10th lb; in Great Britain, to 19 lb; and in the 
United States of America, to 18 lb. 


Mr.‘ Joun Duncan, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER.—Letters live been 
received by the Royal Geographical Society, frem Mr. Duncan, of a 


recent date, intimating his return to Cape Coast, after an absence of 


eight months in the interior of Africa. ‘The details of his journey are 
shortly expected by the Geographical Society. We are informed that 
since the days of Mungo Park—of whom he brings authentic infor- 
mation—no traveller has accomplished a journey of such magnitude 
and interest in that continent; he reached the latitude of 13 deg. 6 
minutes north, longitude 1 deg. 3 min. east, passing through a country 
hitherto a perfect blank on all our maps, and receiving on his way 
many proofs of kindness and good will from the native kings and caba- 
reers, which may ultimately have the effect of checking—if not entirely 
putting an end to—the slave trade in that hot-bed of slavery, Dahomey.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

NeGRors oF THE Creoie.—A late letter of Hiram Wilson to the 
editor of the Granite Freeman, says:—‘‘ A few weeks ago, in Toronto, 
I saw a coloured gentleman, who emigrated from Canada to Jamaica three 
years since. From him I learned that about 100 of the emancipated 
people, of the brig Creole, were comfortably settled in Jamaica, generally 
doing well. He had seen several of the mutineers, and among the num- 
ber Ben. Blacksmith, who had lately wrought with him in the same shop. 
He had heard of Madison Washington there, but had not seen him.’’ 


Tue Stave Trape. A joint declaration of the French and English 
governments has been issued, stating that the warrants authorising the 
capture of slaves, are to be delivered up on the 6th of March, 1846. 


Beet Root Sucar.—The Moniteur publishes the returns-of the pro- 
duce and consumption of domestic sugar down to the Ist of December 
last, from which it appears that there were then 296 manufactories in 
operation, or ten more than at the corresponding period of 1844. The 
quantity manufactured was 11,553,387 kilogrammes, or 368,470 less than 
in 1844 ; that sold for consumption, 7,666,686, or 1,394,865 more than 
in 1844; and the duty levied thereon, 9,084,526f., or 2,111,538 more 
than during the corresponding season of last year. 
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